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EDITED BY JOHN M. McBRYDE, JR. 


OUNDED in 1892, The Sewanee Review has stead- 

ily and consistently maintained its policy, announced 

in the first issue, of being a serious literary and 

critical journal. Avoiding all temptation to court 
wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, 
it has ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary 
essay and the critical review. 

For the past ten years the magazine has drawn its 
contributions from a wide extent of country, represent- 
ing thirty-eight states of the Union as well as England 
and Japan. New York leads with a total of thirty-three 
contributions out of a total of two hundred and sixty- 
four; but nearly forty-five per cent have come from the 
South, so that the magazine has contributed its share 
towards helping to encourage and develop independence 
of thought, to mould public opinion, to raise the stand- 
ards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the South- 
ern people. Though not unnaturally a large majority of 
the contributors have come from the colleges, The Re- 
view has not been merely an academic organ, but has 
covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to 
approach these subjects in a dignified manner, free from 
prejudice and undue partisanship. 





The Sewanee Review is conducted by members of 
the Faculties of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, but has no official connection with the Uni- 
versity. 
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The American Cotton Association 


Rosert P. Brooks 
Macon, Ga. 


I 


Side by side with incalculable suffering and material losses, 
war periods bring social, political and economic convulsions 
which in the long run often prove beneficial to mankind. So 
great is man’s inertia that he tends to put up with conditions 
which limit his progress until shaken out of his accustomed 
well-worn ruts by the forces let loose in such times as we have 
recently had. National emergencies set the wheels of change 
moving in some lines and in others accelerate the pace of move- 
ments already begun. It is practically never possible to re- 
store ante-bellum conditions. Witness the world changes now 
going on in the realm of international trade and national indus- 
try, as well as the far-reaching developments of a political 
character and readjustments in the relations of capital and 
labor. 

The cotton South, along with the rest of the world, is being 
powerfully affected by the uprooting of old conditions. The 
ills of the cotton farmer are an ancient and oft-repeated story.! 
His spokesmen represent him as being cursed with inefficient 
labor, oppressed by a wretched credit system, exploited by 
spinner, speculator and compress interests, and show that for 
two generations he has been able to wrest from the land a bare 
living. The cotton planter has always felt that, having an ideal 
climate and soil and a practical monopoly of one of the world’s 


*M. B. Hammond, The Cotton Industry, Chs. V, VI, X. (Publications of 
the Americon Economic Association, 1897. 


. P. Brooks, Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, pages 32-36. (University of 
Wisconsin Studies 1914.) 


Hammond, “Cotton Production in the South since 1865.” (South in the 
ny 0 the Nation, el VI._ 87-104.) 


History of the South.” (History Teachers’ 





Magazine, vol. 7, pp. ” 224-229.) 
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prime necessaries, he ought to be prosperous. That he has not 
been he attributes to adverse forces with which he could not 
successfully contend. 

The conditions surrounding the cotton farmer have been 
graphically described by the man who is now playing the role 
of a modern Moses, leading his people out of economic bond- 
age. In a number of papers and published speeches, Mr. J. 
Skottowe Wannamaker, President of the American Cotton 
Association, has painted in drab hues an impressive picture 
of the cotton South.? 


In his speech before the New Orleans Convention of the 
American Cotton Association he said: 


“While interested broadly in the welfare and happiness of the whole 
country, we are primarily and immediately concerned with the South and 
its problems, and to it we shall give our main attention. This favored 
section of the United States ought to have been the most prosperous part 
of our nation. It has a fertile soil that will produce any crop grown 
in America, in fact almost any crop grown anywhere in the world. It 
has vast natural resources, including water power and minerals; it has 
an unrivalled climate, with mild winters and summers and only occa- 
sional storms. It offers certainly opportunities of every kind inferior 
to none to be had elsewhere. It would seem then that the South should 
have become the garden spot of America, that it should contain a dense 
white population, and yet with these many natural advantages and the 
stirring record of the South in all phases of human endeavor in 
America before the introduction of cotton, the South is today cursed 
with illiteracy, bad roads, and poverty when it should be the leader in 
prosperity and enlightenment. That the South is poor, the poorest 
section of the United States, is evidenced by the tax assessment of the 
government, in the calls for Liberty Loans, for Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
and other national demands on the loyalty and ability of the people. 
The South was assessed the least, not because it was the least loyal, 
but because it had the least money. Why is this true? 

In the practical monopoly in the production of cotton the South has 
long held in its hand the opportunity to become immensely wealthy. 
But the production of cotton in the South has brought wealth to 
every section of the globe where it is handled commercially except in 

2 Carolina Farmer and Stockman, Nov. 1, 1919. (Charleston, S. C.) Speech 
delivered at the Convention of the American Cotton Association, New Orleans, 
en Pn Nov. 10, 1919 (New Orleans). Address delivered at the 


World Cotton Conference. 
The Banker-Farmer, Nov. 19, 1919 (Champaign, Ill). ‘“‘What Cotton Must 


Brin 
ie Farming, Nov. 25, 1919 (New Orleans). “Complete Change Wrought 
in — Industry by Organized Producers. 
New York Commercial, Jan. 10, 1920. “How the American Cotton Associa- 
tion Aids the Farmers of the South.” 
Manufacturers’ Record, Nov. 20, 1919, p. 95. 
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the South; to the South it has brought poverty along with other mis- 
fortunes. It has blessed mankind wherever the sun shines except in 
the South; to the South it has proved a curse. For the production of 
cotton in the South brought Negro slavery; the slaves were sold into 
physical bondage, and the South at the same time thereby became fore- 
doomed to commercial bondage. It exchanged its birthright for a vile 
mess of pottage. It cannot be questioned that had it not been for the 
production of cotton, the South would have been the country’s greatest 
granary, its stock-raising center. Her vast mineral resources would 
have been developed and manufacturing on a great scale would have 
early been started and developed. Concretely put, it may be declared 
that the production of cotton in the South is responsible for the follow- 
inging deplorable results: Negro slavery, that ultimately caused the 
War between the States, and after it only slave labor in practice if 
not in theory; the enslaving of the South to the production of cotton 
with cheap, inefficient labor and unable financially to shift its economic 
life, since with meager returns from the production of cotton the pro- 
ducers were unable to finance other commercial undertakings, or to grow 
other money crops. These starvation wages for labor forced on the 
South through unfair returns for its cotton linger still today and have 
brought in effect the illiteracy of the South, its impoverishment, its 
bad roads, the enforced withdrawal of the white population from 
rural communities where they are unable to support schools for their 
children and to find even meager comforts and recreation. Even the 
negro slave is now unwilling to remain on the farm, for with his new 
aspirations he is no longer satisfied with his uncomfortable surround- 
ings. It is responsible for the child-labor and the woman-labor on 
the farms in the South, where they often labor from early morn till 
late evening performing manual labor beyond their power of endurance 
in tilling the soil and gathering the crop. It has often made it im- 
possible for the producer of cotton to own sufficient cotton clothing 
made from his own product and manufactured with great profit by 
spinners who would sell it back to him at a cost beyond his reach. And 
added to this economic depression and mental backwardness the people 
of the South were forced through the production of cotton to become 
the defenders of slavery and are so until this day condemned by the 
thinking world. They become the victims of a vindictive peace and 
were long the sufferers of sectional prejudice even from their own 
national government. And the natural demand that cotton should 
be grown cheap and sold cheap has forced the South to appear in ever- 
lasting defense of its life-product and in the fatal position of organizing 
within the country an ex arte government for its own protection. These 
things furnish the answer to the question why the South is poor and 
not rich.” 

The unprosperous character of cotton farming has been 
due to three main causes: (1) an unscientific general system 
of farming; (2) the crop lien arrangements; and (3) an un- 
satisfactory marketing system. 
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Farming in the cotton belt has been unscientific and uneco- 
nomic until very recently. There has never been practiced that 
wise diversification of agriculture which would make it pos- 
sible for the farmer to provide his own living and regard his 
cotton as a money crop, the ups and downs of which would be 
a matter of comparative unimportance. On the contrary, he 
has tended for a half-century to stake everything on the cot- 
ton crop. 

To go no further back than the Civil War, this exclusive 
devotion to cotton is a product of conditions beyond the 
farmer’s control. In the sixties and seventies he was without 
capital except land. To obtain the means of production— 
farm animals and equipment, food and clothing for his fam- 
ily—he was driven to appeal to the town supply merchant. 
Having no collateral to offer for advances except nearly worth- 
less land, the practice arose of giving a lien on the cotton crop 
when it was planted. Practice crystalized into custom and 
soon the vast operations of the cotton belt proceeded on the 
basis of liens on the cotton crop. No other crop was so cer- 
tain of making; no other could so stand drought, rain and in- 
efficient labor. The farmer thus entered thralldom to the sup- 
ply merchant. The supplies he received were sold to him at 
ruinous prices and interest charges. 

The marketing system was intimately bound up with the 
credit system. Rent notes became due in the fall and the mer- 
chants expected immediate payment. A glutted market and 
low prices almost invariably resulted. Merchants, warehouse- 
men and speculators might, and frequently did, hold cotton 
for better prices, but the producer never got the advantage of 
them. 

II 

The remedy for these economic maladies seems obvious 
enough when stated—diversification, better credit facilities, and 
revolutionary changes in marketing methods; but it is easier 
to prescribe than to effect a cure. Diversification can be real- 
ized only by overcoming the weight of inertia and skepticism 
of farmers wedded to a one-crop regime and in spite of a 
laboring population lacking in versatility and intelligence; 
reformation of the credit and marketing systems can come 
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only through a determined and successful fight against vested 
interests of a powerful character. Farmers are hard to or- 
ganize into a co-operative effert ; individualism is their strong- 
est trait, especially in the South; whereas, the agencies inter- 
ested in maintaining the status quo are well organized and in 
control of the financial machinery of the country. The Her- 
culean task of marshaling the hitherto inarticulate masses of 
Southern farmers is, however, actually in process and the 
progress already made is such as to hold out hopes of ultimate 
success. 

The American Cotton Association was organized at a pro- 
pitious time. By the beginning of 1919 boll-weevil ravishes 
had forced farmers over the larger part of the cotton belt to 
introduce diversified crops on a scale never before known. The 
production of corn, velvet beans, peanuts, potatoes and to- 
bacco reached enormous figures; the partial eradication of the 
cattle tick and hog cholera facilitated the beginning of cattle 
raising and hog raising on a commercial scale. Moreover, 
these developments came during a period when, on account 
of war conditions, prices of food-stuffs were very high and en- 
abled the farmers to make a profit from the beginning. The 
short cotton crops of the past five years in the presence of war 
demands raised the price of the staple to a point exceeded only 
by Civil War prices, and served to convince thousands of 
farmers of the wisdom of raising food-stuffs primarily and a 
small crop of cotton as a subsidiary money crop. Furthermore, 
the psychology of war conditions tended to put the producers 
in a frame of mind favorable to organization, the great bene- 
fits of which had been so evident during the war itself. 

Under these circumstances the movement to organize the 
cotton producers was begun early in 1919. The leading spirit 
was Mr. J. Skottowe Wannamaker, a South Carolina banker, 
business man and farmer. He has proven a genius in organi- 
zation and a publicity agent of uncommon ability. After a 
period of newspaper agitation, there met in New Orleans in 
May, 1919, a “Cotton Acreage Reduction Convention.” It 
was called by Governor Pleasants, of Louisiana, and was at- 
tended by two thousand or more delegates, representing all of 
the cotton-growing states. The delegates were appointed by 
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the Governors, Commissioners of Agriculture, and Presidents 
of various organizations, such as the bankers’ associations. 
This convention organized the American Cotton Association, 
and on May 15, 1919, adopted a constitution. The preamble 
recites that the producers of cotton “have been condemned to 
lives of grinding toil and deprivation in order that they might 
win a bare and pitiful subsistence for themselves and their 
families.” In general terms the purposes are stated to be the 
production of cotton in such a way as to adjust the supply to 
the demand and thus maintain a fair price; to promote diver- 
sification ; to improve transportation and distribution facilities ; 
and to act as a clearing-house of information for the cotton 
producer. 

Membership in the organization is not confined to pro- 
ducers, but is open to all who are interested in the prosperity 
of the farmers, particularly bankers and merchants. The con- 
stitution creates a Board of Directors consisting of forty-five 
members. Each cotton-producing state is to have a State Di- 
vision and the President of the State Association is to be an 
ex officio member from the given state on the Board of Di- 
rectors. Other members of the Board are allocated to the 
states in proportion to their importance in cotton raising. The 
Board of Directors is empowered to carry into effect the pur- 
poses of the organization and to elect the officers, President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer. The President and 
First Vice-President are members of the Board. The Board 
is required to designate not less than five of their number to 
serve as an executive committee, which will wield all the 
powers of the Board while the latter is in recess. One annual 
meeting of the Association is required. 

The convention adopted a recommendation that each state 
form a division of the American Cotton Association, and that 
each county or parish and each division thereof organize units 
of the same sort. The ward or township or other political unit 
shall elect its board of directors; the county board of directors 
is to consist of representatives chosen from the several com- 
munity boards; the states organization is to have as its board 


* Printed in Official Bulletin No. 1 of the American Cotton Association, May 
22, 1919, issued by the Secretary, Dallas, Texas. Nos. 2 and 3 of this Bulletin 
were issued in June and July, respectively, after which the publication was 
discontinued. 
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of directors representatives of the county boards of directors. 
In this way it is provided that the representative principle shall 
be carried out in an extreme way and an intimate relation 
established, running all the way from the smallest political unit 
to the parent organization. 


At the same New Orleans meeting, on May 16th, a Board 
of Directors was named by the state delegations and the direc- 
tors elected Mr. J. Skottowe Wannamaker, president and ex- 
officio chairman of the Board of Directors; J. T. Scott, of 
Houston, Texas, vice-president; and W. C. Barrickman, of 
Dallas, Texas, secretary. An executive committee was also 
named from the Board of Directors, consisting of one member 
from each one of the cotton-producing states. 

On July Ist and 2d the Board of Directors, with repre- 
sentatives from nine states present, met at New Orleans and 
adopted by-laws,* which give elaborate details as to the work 
of officers, create many committees for the various phases of 
work to be done, provide for the employment of a statistician, 
a publicity director (J. W. Mahone, of Dallas, Texas, was em- 
ployed and began work on July 8), for foreign representa- 
tives, and also various classes of members, fixing the dues 
for each. Cotton growers are to pay dues to their state asso- 
ciation of twenty-five cents per bale of cotton produced by 
said member in 1917, and each membership shall run until 
January 1, 1920. Merchants, bankers and other firms and cor- 
porations shall pay dues from “July 1, 1921,”5 on the basis of 
twenty-five cents per thousand dollars of capital stock invested. 
After January 1, 1921, cotton growers, merchants, bankers and 
other business firms and corporations shall pay dues in advance 
of ten cents for each bale of cotton ginned in 1917, or for 
each thousand dollars of capital invested in their respective 
businesses. Other individuals, such as doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers, shall pay $3.00 per annum. The central association 
is to be supported by dues from the state association at the 
rate of two and one-half cents per bale produced in 1917 until 
January 1, 1921; after that date, dues are fixed at one and 
one-half cents per bale of cotton produced in 1917. In order 


* Official Bulletin No. 3, July 18, 1919. 
®* Apparently a misprint for “‘to January 1, 1921.” 
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to obtain funds for organization purposes, the board of direc- 
tors is authorized to elect a limited number of charter mem- 
bers at $100.00, such members being exempt from dues until 
January 1, 1921. 

Section 9 of the by-laws gives in minute detail the plan of 
organization of the state and smaller units. The state organi- 
zation is made to consist of three representatives from each 
county association and is to have officers analagous to those 
of the general organization; and similarly with the smaller 
units. All officers are to be paid salaries determined by their 
organization. 

A national organization committee was appointed (at a 
directors’ meeting in Atlanta, on August 2d and 3d), includ- 
ing nine governors and fourteen United States senators.® 
Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, was made national campaign di- 
rector and Atlanta was designated as the headquarters of the 
Association. The incorporation of the Association on August 
21st under the laws of the state of Delaware completed the 
framework of the organization. In each state during the fall 
and winter mass meetings were held and organizations effected 
prior to the meeting of the Association in Montgomery, Ala., 
in March, 1920. In some of the states, notably Louisiana and 
North Carolina, special publications were put out and from all 
states the reports were that farmers and business men by 


thousands were joining. No statistics, however, are available 
as to the exact numbers. 


III 


The plans announced by the American Cotton Association 
in its fight for a revolution in the cotton industry are well laid 
and seem for the most part practical. The end in view is more 
profit to the farmers. To realize this purpose, there must 
never be a larger production of cotton than the world demand 
seems to justify, and the Association, in order to keep the 
farmers posted on this point, will maintain agents in every 
cotton-spinning country to report on conditions, and will issue 
reports on acreage, on the effects of the boll weevil and other 
pests, the amount of cotton in local warehouses and in the 


© American Cotton News, January 20, 1920. (Atlanta, Georgia). 
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hands of spinners, the cost of spinning and of manufacturing 
cloth. It will recommend the amount of cotton to be planted 
per farm; it will suggest a fair price at various times of the 
year ; it will conduct a determined campaign for diversification. 
A study of the literature thus far produced by the move- 
ment leads one to believe, however, that the main emphasis 
will be placed on a drastic reform in the machinery of mar- 
keting.* It is believed that the world will need ever-increasing 
amounts of cotton at good prices and that profits can be real- 
ized, provided the producers do not allow the advantage to be 
lost by waste or by the operations of middlemen. The Asso- 
ciation is urging the erection of adequate warehouse facilities 
in each county in the cotton belt and at the ports, so that every 
bale produced may be housed. There has alawys been a tre- 
mendous waste due to allowing cotton to stand about the farm 
houses and unprotected in towns, a loss estimated at from 
$35,000,000 to $50,000,000 annually. These warehouses will 
be operated under federal or state supervision, with an ex- 
pert grader in charge. Each bale will be sampled, graded and 
appropriately marked at the time it is placed in the warehouse, 
and a receipt given to the owner. This receipt will protect 
the farmer in the matter of weight and grading. The Asso- 
ciation proposes to install in each county high-density compres- 
sion gins, so that the cotton at the point of origin can be put 
into a proper marketable condition, thus avoiding shipment 
to compress plants, which involves unnecessary freight charges, 
resampling and rewrapping. Such a system in operation would 
enable the producer to obtain carload rates on cotton. At the 
present time this cannot be done, because carload lots are 
based on weight and the bulk of the uncompressed cotton is 
such as to make it impossible to load a car to its capacity. 
This warehousing scheme is the heart of the whole matter. 
With the cotton stored in a fireproof structure and holding a 
government receipt, the producer will be able to finance him- 
self by borrowing up to about seventy-five per cent. of the face 
value of his receipt. In this way he can avoid dumping his cot- 
ton on the market in order to satisfy creditors. Distributing the 
sale of cotton over twelve months, withholding it from the 
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market during periods of low prices, will, it is hoped, prove 
the salvation of the producer. The recent amendment of the 
Federal Reserve Act permitting national banks to lend on cot- 
ton up to 25 per cent. of their capital and surplus will help to 
provide funds for this purpose. 

It is realized, of course, that large sums will be needed to 
finance cotton-holding movements. In the early days of the 
Association a beginning was made in organizing a concern 
to be known as the “American Cotton Export Corporation.” 
At the time it was thought that a large sum of money in the 
hands of the War Finance Board would be available for a long 
period at low interest rates. It was discovered, however, that 
no such funds were to be had, and the Export Corporation plan 
collapsed. It is now the intention of the Association to fur- 
ther the organization under the Edge Act of export corpora- 
tions or cotton banks in each state (similar to those now being 
organized in Georgia and South Carolina), and that these shall 
all clear through a large central corporation along the lines of 
the originally proposed export corporation. 

Leaders of the American Cotton Association point to re- 
cent developments in Spartanburg County, S. C., as evidence 
of the practicability of the warehousing scheme.® Spartan- 
burg County is said to rank next to Lowell, Massachusetts, 
in the number of cotton mills, having twenty-eight mills, with 
an annual consumption of 150,000 bales, about twice the pro- 
duction of the county. Despite this fact, Spartanburg County 
cotton was, under the old regime, hauled away and other cot- 
ton imported, involving a loss of freight to both producers and 
spinners. John B. Cannon, vice-president of the Bank of 
Spartanburg, saw the possibilities of the situation. He or- 
ganized a local unit of the American Cotton Association, with 
2,200 members and annual dues of $10,000. The membership 
includes farmers, bankers and merchants. He then organized, 
in September, 1919, the Spartanburg County Warehouse Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $300,000. Funds thus being pro- 
vided, the company bought the warehouse system of Camp 

8 Official Bulletin No. 1, May 22, 1919. 
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Wadsworth for $140,000, and threw it open to cotton. With- 
in ten days, it is said, miore cotton was stored than had ever 
before been collected together in Spartanburg County at one 
time, and today the company has storage facilities for more 
cotton than is raised in the county. For, in addition to the 
“Central Warehouse,” the company has a number of smaller 
warehouses scattered about over the county for the temporary 
storage of cotton, and is operating a truck system to convey 
the cotton to the central warehouse. The warehouse system 
is being operated under the Federal Warehouse Act. Its ad- 
vantages are obvious. The owner of the cotton is able to take 
his receipt to the bank and borrow seventy-five per cent of its 
face value. The bank will readily lend, because it is abso- 
lutely secured against loss by damage, or fire, or by a mistake 
in the value of the collateral. The bonded receipt contains de- 
tails as to weight, grade and staple. The cotton merchant is 
aided, because under the new system he can go to the ware- 
house and buy his cotton in a lump and not have to find a 
dozen or more farmers who have small lots to sell; he is fur- 
ther saved the expense of weighing, grading and stapling. 
Perhaps few counties will find themselves so favorably situ- 
ated as Spartanburg County in the matter of capable leader- 
ship and excellent warehouse facilities already established and 
purchasable at a small part of the original cost; but it is be- 
lieved that every cotton county in the South can in a measure 
reproduce what Spartanburg has done, and the example of 
that community is an inspiration to the whole section. 


IV 


Any attempt at this time to appraise the American Cotton 
Association is necessarily premature and without value. There 
can be no gainsaying the statement, however, that never before 
has any proposal to organize southern farmers and allied in- 
terests met with such universal response; never before has 
such able leadership been forthcoming ; never before have con- 
ditions been so favorable for the emancipation of the cotton 
producer from the ills which encompass him. Leaders in the 
movement claim!® that already noteworthy results have been 
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obtained—that the price of cotton last year was kept up by 
the Association in the face of a determined bear movement; 
that warehouses are being built very rapidly all over the 
South ; that large cotton banking and export corporations are 
being organized in two states; that the Association was instru- 
mental in having the National Bank Act amended in 1919, so 
as to permit loans of twenty-five per cent on stored cotton. 

On the educational side the publication of a high-grade 
journal as planned, to be devoted to cotton interests and the 
dissemination of information on the many problems of rural 
life, will undoubtely have a far-reaching effect. 

Those inclined to view the whole movement with doubt, on 
the other hand, do not believe it possible to organize farmers 
into an effective codperative movement. They particularly 
doubt whether farmers can ever be led to reduce cotton acreage 
with the hope of larger returns. The tendency, many believe, 
will be for the individual farmer to try to feather his own 
nest at the expense of all the others; that the tenant farmers, 
the vast majority of the whole, are so ignorant and improvi- 
dent that it will not be possible to get them to hold cotton once 
it is ready for the market. Others do not believe it possible to 
organize the vast scheme of financing. The compress people, 
with millions invested, seem not to be worried about the future 
of their business, which, of course, would be ruined if the 
county high-density compression scheme should prove success- 
ful. Furthermore, cotton merchants say that the scheme of 
grading and stapling at the point of origin, even when done by 
a government agent, will not prove acceptable to buyers and 
spinners, who will be unwilling to take such judgments at their 
face value. 

Some parts of the plan of the American Cotton Associa- 
tion may, of course, prove impracticable. Modifications no 
doubt will have to be made as the result of experience. Co- 
operative efforts all over the world are, however, being suc- 
cessfully managed and no serious student of southern eco- 
nomic conditions will fail to watch with the keenest interest 
the result of the present movement. It is a truism that cannot 
too often be repeated that the prosperity of the nation depends 
on the prosperity of the farmer. 














Preserving North Carolina’s World War 
Records as a State Enterprise 


Rosert Burton House 
Collector of Wat Records, North Carolina Historical Commission 


Every nation that took any part in the World War is now 
engaged through some governmental department in collecting 
data concerning its own contribution to the war and in making 
preparations for a complete and reliable war history from its 
own point of view. Likewise, practically every state in the 
Union is engaged in a similar task of culling from the national 
archives and collecting within the state itself all data which 
throw any light upon the war activities of the state as a dis- 
tinctive unit in the nation. This work, while it does not antag- 
onize the efforts of authors, organizations, and communities in 
general to write histories from their own points of view, is, 
nevertheless, distinctively a state enterprise, financed by the 
state and directed by a state officer. 

The agencies conducting this work in the several states of 
the Union vary both in the nature of the work undertaken by 
them and in their relations to the state governments. For in- 
stance, the Massachusetts Historical Society is a body privately 
endowed and unrelated to the state financially. It has merely 
the prestige of state support and recognition in the work of 
preserving Massachusetts’ World War records. On the other 
hand, Kentucky is conducting its war-records work through 
the Kentucky Council of Defense, which continues its exist- 
ence as a special historical body. But the general course taken 
by most of the states is to delegate this work to a special de- 
partment created for the purpose, or to some historical com- 
mission or other historical body that has been in existence in 
the state for some time. 

North Carolina is preserving its war records through a 
special Department of World War Records created within the 
North Carolina Historical Commission by the General As- 
sembly of 1919. This department did not spring up full- 
grown in the Historical Commission, nor did the work of pre- 
serving war records await the creation of this department. 
The whole enterprise is a development from work instituted 
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within the Historical Commission itself, carried on by the 
Historical Committee of the North Carolina Council of De- 
fense, and eventually turned over to the Department of World 
War Records, under a special collector employed under the 
law by the Historical Commission. The general work of the 
Historical Commission, until the appointment of the Collector 
of War Records, has been, first, to teach the people of the state 
just what war records ought to be preserved, and, secondly, 
to organize the various counties of the state in such a way as 
to make this collection of war records systematic. Gratifying 
success has met the efforts of the Historical Commission so 
far, which has organized sixty-five counties of the state to 
carry on the work for those counties. 

The nature of the work undertaken by the various states 
likewise differs with almost every state. Iowa, for instance, is 
not trying to collect a general body of historical material relat- 
ing to its part in the war. Instead of this, the Historical So- 
ciety of that state endeavors to secure an expert in historical 
study who shall take some particular department of the war, 
collect as much data as possible relating to it, and prepare from 
this data a monograph on that special field of study. Virginia, 
on the other hand, through its War History Commission has 
limited its field of study to sixteen heads, which it considers 
essential. Each one of these heads it has put in the charge of 
a chairman for the entire state, and the sixteen chairmen as- 
semble as soon as possible the available data. The state has 
also secured the services of eminent Virginia writers to treat 
the subjects after the material has been collected. Some re- 
visions in this plan Virginia has already made, but the state’s 
plan remains essentially as outlined above. The general 
plan followed by approximately every other state in the Union 
is, first, to collect as fully as possible documents, reports, 
records of all kinds; secondly, to use these documents for the 
publication of a history as soon as possible; but to continue, 
nevertheless, collecting records which will serve to revise this 
history as it may be necessary. 

This last plan is the one the North Carolina Historical 
Commission is putting into execution. The Collector of War 
Records, the only paid representatives of the state, has as his 
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duty to survey all probable sources of war records and ma- 
terials; to assembie these in the archives of the Historical 
Commission; to classify and arrange them; and eventually to 
publish from them a complete history of North Carolina in the 
great World War, which will treat of the following general 
heads: 

a. Operations of the United States government in North 
Carolina during the war. 

b. Operations of the North Carolina State government in 
war times. 

c. Operations of county and local government in war 
times. 

d. War work of volunteer organizations. 

e. Military, naval, and air service of North Carolina units 
and of individual North Carolina soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 

f. Organization and services of the Home Defense. 

g. A roster of North Carolina soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
in the war. 

h. Services of North Carolinians in national affairs during 
the war. 

i. Effects of the war on agriculture, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, finance, trade, and commerce in North Carolina. 

j. Social and welfare work among the soldiers and their 
dependents. 

k. Contributions of schools and churches to the war and 
the effect of the war on education and religion. 

1. Such other phases of the war as may be necessary to set 
forth the contributions of the State and her people to this mo- 
mentous event in the world’s history. 

The watchword of the Historical Commission is documents. 
A document is anything that preserves a record, and the docu- 
ments which preserve North Carolina’s World War records 
are sought under two general heads: 

(1) Statistics, reports and histories to be compiled of in- 
dividuals and organizations which performed any kind of war 
service. Complete records of soldiers, sailors, airmen, doctors, 
nurses, etc., are of course sought as paramount. Likewise re- 
ports are sought of work done by such organizations as the 
Council of Defense, Food Administration, Fuel Administra- 
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tion, Draft Board; Red Cross, etc., organizations that operated 
in every county in the State. The above organizations grew 
out of the war itself. But also organizations such as women’s 
clubs, local churches, the Masonic Order, chambers of com- 
merce, etc., added to their normal activities some form of war 
work. Accurate reports of this work are sought. 

(2) Documents of the time that preserve the life, color, 
feelings, and tone of the war. It is impossible to specify these 
in detail, but they exist in four great classes: (a) Printed mat- 
ter, such as books, newspapers, sermons, addresses, etc. ; 
(b) Manuscripts, such as letters, diaries, minutes of proceed- 
ings, reports, etc.; (c) Pictures, such as photographs of people, 
places, and events, posters of all sorts, maps, sketches, etc. ; 
(d) Mementoes, such as service flags, pennants, insignia, etc. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of pre- 
serving these sources. An examination of any great historical 
work will show how its author has depended on letters, posters, 
diaries, etc. There is probably no historical record more im- 
portant than a letter, and certainly none so hard to obtain. Peo- 
ple deem their letters both too commonplace and too personal 
to be of historical value. Herein they err, because the records 
of the most historical value are accurate, commonplace, per- 
sonal, records of a time. People moreover hesitate to give 
their letters to a historian because of reluctance to subject 
their affairs and emotions to public scrutiny. They should 
remember, however, that in years to come these features of a 
letter fade out, while the document as a type of individual ex- 
perience remains invaluable. 

The above specifications outline the field of investigation 
covered by the Collector of War Records. The Collector of 
War Records began work on June 19, 1919. Notwithstanding 
the foundations laid by the Historical Commission, he has 
nevertheless had essentially to create plans and methods of 
procedure. After a few months of experience, he has found 
the work to fall under four general heads. The first is that of 
administration. A voluminous correspondence is maintained 
with all possible sources of information. Documents secured 
are arranged and filed, and those lent only temporarily are 
copied and returned to the lenders. The second department is 
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that of field work. Some people do not respond to written 
requests for materials. It is, therefore, often necessary to visit 
in person those who have any information of value, to con- 
vince them of its value, and by repeated efforts finally to se- 
cure the coveted thing—a picture, a diary, a report, as the 
case may be. It is obviously impossible for one man to do all 
of this canvassing himself. A primary feature of field work, 
therefore, is the organization of assistants in the several 
counties into war-records associations. These associations ap- 
portion among themselves the work of compiling statistical 
reports, and co-operate to secure fugitive, ready-made, docu- 
ments. An example of this kind of organization is the Meck- 
lenburg War Records Association. This organization headed 
by Mr. R. M. Miller, a prominent business man of Charlotte, 
is surveying every department of Mecklenburg County’s war 
activity, and is securing records of each one. These records it 
prepares in duplicate, one copy to go to the Historical Com- 
mission, one copy to remain in the files of the Association. 

A third department of the Collector of War Records’ work 
is that of publicity. Every effort is made to keep before the 
public just what records the Historical Commission wants. The 
press of the state gives its columns very generously to this 
work. By this means valuable records have been secured 
from states so far away as Georgia, Arkansas, and Maryland. 
A fourth department of work, and one of increasing service, 
is that of research and information. Requests for all kinds of 
information come to the Collector of War Records. Libraries 
want material; memorial associations, the American Legion, 
and other organizations want lists of soldiers. These requests 
grow out of the fact that there is as yet no general body of 
information compiled for the state. The records in the Wash- 
ington archives are too complex to furnish it yet, or do not 
contain it, and records from the counties have not yet been 
compiled. All of these requests are carefully filed and hon- 
ored, as soon as possible, from the store of information relat- 
ing to North Carolina in the World War which the Collector of 
War Records is accumulating. 

In the process of this work every effort is made to give 
due recognition to the negro’s participation in the war. Rep- 
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resentatives for the negro race are being secured in each 
county, and the records pertaining to the North Carolina 
negro’s participation in the war are filed in a special depart- 
ment. 

Judged by results accomplished, the plan of the Historical 
Commission bids fair to succeed. Sixty-four counties have 
representatives at work gathering data for the white race, 
and sixty-four for the colored race. Of these counties, Guil- 
ford, Mecklenburg, Bertie, Bladen, Cumberland, Columbus, 
Gates, Greene, Halifax, Hoke, Nash, Orange, Pasquotank, 
Richmond, Tyrrell, Wake, Warren, and Washington have not 
only active representatives at work, but also committees of 
citizens formed in associations for systematic canvass of all 
county sources of information. These associations are in- 
creasing. In a number of the counties the school teachers 
and the school children are giving valuable assistance, notably 
in Columbus. In some counties, notably in Bladen and Bertie, 
definite work is progressing on a county history. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the North Carolina Division 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, and the American 
Legion are cooperating with the Historical Conimission in 
compiling military records. 

The official records which the Historical Commission must 
explore are of three classes. The first of these is the national 
archives in Washington. Here the departmental files of the 
army, navy, marine corps, and government bureaus must be 
searched for all materials relating to North Carolina. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in culling out this material for each 
state in succession, and because of the similarity of the de- 
mands made on these archives by the several state war history 
organizations, the several states have found it convenient to 
associate themselves in an organization for research and co- 
operation which is called the National Association of State 
War History Organizations. The following states are the 
charter members of this organization: Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, and they are now endeavoring to bring all other 
states of the Union into this organization. In general, it may 
be stated that, allowing for the time necessary to compile the 
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records, materials needed from the archives of the national 
government are sure to be obtained. For instance, definite 
provisions have been made to secure the full records of the 
83,000 North Carolina men who served in the army, the navy, 
or the marine corps. A survey of all government material has 
been made by the director of research of this association. 

The next class of records is that of the several state de- 
partments—the Council of Defense, the Food Administration, 
the Fuel Administration, the Department of Education, etc. 
It has been the special duty of the Collector of War Records 
to survey these sources for information. He has obtained 
complete reports from the State Council of Defense, the State 
Food Administration, and the State Fuel Administration, and 
has made arrangements to secure files of every other state de- 
partment, and therefore it may be stated that the records de- 
sired from North Carolina as a state are certain to be ob- 
tained. 

The last, and in many respects the most important, class of 
official records exists in the several counties of the state. The 
counties of the state presented in their war organization a type 
of the entire organization for war used by the national govern- 
ment. For instance, there was in each county a Council of 
Defense, a Food Administration, a Fuel Administration, a Lo- 
cal Exemption Board, a Red Cross Chapter, and so on. While 
these organizations in general followed the instructions of the 
national and state governments, they nevertheless had special 
problems to confront, so that the records of these several or- 
ganizations present a complete and individual history for each 
county of the state. It is, therefore, necessary to obtain these 
records in order to make North Carolina’s war records com- 
plete. The state is interested in getting these records in order 
to insure completion of the state records. The counties should 
be interested in preserving these records in order to insure 
that each county be fully represented in the history of the state. 

The Historical Commission is meeting one of its severest 
tasks in securing reports from these county organizations. In 
the first place, they kept no accurate records. In the second 
place, they have for the most part destroyed what records they 
did keep, because the officials of these organizations deemed 
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the records to be of no value after the termination of the war. 
Quite naturally these county officials did not look upon their 
duties as including that of a historian, and as soon as these 
documents had served their practical uses, they destroyed 
them. It has, therefore, been the work of the Historical Com- 
mission in many instances to compile these anew. The Collec- 
tor of War Records is making vigorous pleas to get this done. 

The materials outlined immediately above form, so to 
speak, the warp of history. They give firmness and body to 
the work without which it would be valueless. But the woof 
of history—the materials that give life, color, tone, to it—are 
found not in statistical reports, but in the manifold experi- 
ences of the people. People will remember the letters of Bill 
to his Dere Mabel long after they have forgotten the amount 
Bill’s compatriots subscribed in Liberty Bonds. They will 
treasure stories of Sergeant York and Kiffin Rockwell long 
after they have forgotten the number of soldiers that went 
across. Valuable as they are, statistics have a definite limit of 
interest, but incidents of individual experiences in the war are 
limited in interest only by their limitation in number. Every 
home in North Carolina has a “Private Bill” as an inmate or 
as a neighbor. Every community has its own quiet hero. 
Every man, woman, and child in the state did something in the 
war, felt something in the war, which, if it could be recorded, 
would make the war’s history a living, breathing thing. To 
collect and preserve these human documents is the hardest 
task before the Historical Commission. 

It is difficult to secure these personal records because, in 
the first place, people do not recognize their value. The 
average man, for instance, when he has read a letter, destroys 
it without a thought of its historical value. He can see no use 
it has to history because he is not interested in the technical 
side of history and knows nothing about preserving historical 
records. In the second place it is difficult to secure personal 
records because people don’t want to give up private collec- 
tions to which they are attached. 

The Collector of War Records, therefore, has to conduct a 
vigorous campaign of educating the state to a sense of his- 
torical values on the one hand, and on the other to arrange to 
copy such documents as he may borrow from private collectors. 
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Between those who destroy materials and those who hoard 
them, his plight is a sad one. 

But progress is being made in gathering both statistical and 
human documents. Gradually the citizens of the state are 
learning what each one should do. Everyone agrees that 
North Carolina’s war record should be preserved; everyone 
agrees to help preserve it. And as the citizens of the state 
learn that war records really mean the papers lying around 
their homes, the pictures in their albums, the clippings in their 
scrap-books, they gladly give them to the Historical Commis- 
sion, copies in some cases, or lend the originals to the His- 
torical Commission so that copies can be made. As organiza- 
tions learn that war records really mean an accurate report of 
what they did, they are compiling these reports. Lastly, as 
counties and communities learn that this effort to preserve 
North Carolina’s World War records is an enterprise of their 
state government, they form associations to instire proper rep- 
resentation of their own particular sections of the state. 

The value of this work to North Carolina can be appre- 
ciated only through knowledge of what history means to a 
people. Never before in the progress of the world have peo- 
ple thought so intensively about the causes leading up to a 
great upheaval, and this will continue, for the people in the 
future will find themselves living under conditions resulting 
from forces now in operation. They can never understand 
these forces without the study of history, and they can never 
study this history unless we preserve it for them. We can 
never preserve this history for them without preserving care- 
fully the fugitive documents now scattered over the state, 
which alone can tell the story. 











Price Inflation: Its Beneficiaries and 
Its Victims* 


Witiram H. Giasson 
Trinity College 


Among the far-reaching effects of the Great War none has 
been more striking than the violent and world-wide disturbance 
of long established values. Economic stability and security seem 
for the time to have disappeared from the earth. The period 
of wartime and after has been one of many unmerited gains 
and many undeserved losses. Ordinary expectations as to the 
consequences of economic conduct have been to a large degree 
without fulfillment. Thrift and prudence have too often 
failed of their usual reward and suffered heart-breaking 
losses. By contrast, the favors of fortune have been showered 
upon many individuals and enterprises that were extravagant 
and speculative. Some have stood helpless while the forces 
of the economic world have cut in two the value of lifetime 
savings. Others have seen their debts unexpectedly dwindle 
and their assets swollen by the rising tide of easy- profits. The 
struggle that has brought about the political reorganization of 
the world has caused also vast economic changes. So general 
and radical has been the disturbance of values and prices that 
it amounts to an economic revolution. 

What is the nature of the economic change that has taken 
place and how far-reaching has it been? Without bringing 
forward elaborate statistical tables, it is substantially true to 
say that, as a whole, prices of all sorts of commodities have 
doubled in the United States since the beginning of the World 
War. In some cases the increase has been much more; in 
others somewhat less. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States government keeps ac:curate records of the whole- 
sales prices from month to month of over three hundred com- 
modities, representing farm products, food, clothing, fuel and 
lighting, metals and metal products, lumber and building ma- 
terials, chemicals and drugs, house furnishing goods, and 
miscellaneous articles. Taking this comprehensive list of com- 
modities as a whole, the Bureau reports that wholesale prices 
© A portion of the material included in this paper was used in an address 
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have increased 121 per cent between July, 1914, just before 
the war began, and September, 1919, the last month for which 
the final figures have been announced. It is much more diffi- 
cult to make general statements about retail prices. They 
show greater variations than wholesale prices from city to 
city and from business establishment to business establish- 
ment. On the whole, however, it seems conservative to as- 
sume that the advance in retail prices has been at least equal 
to the advance in wholesale prices. 

The fundamental cause of the upheaval of prices has been 
a decrease in the available supply of commodities and a tre- 
mendous increase in the volume of money and credit offered 
for the purchase of commodities. The war caused the nations 
of the world to withdraw millions of men from their ordi- 
nary productive activities in field and factory and shop. In- 
stead of making an abundance of commodities for human use, 
the whole energy of the great armies of the nations was for 
years devoted to the consumption and destruction of sup- 
plies and property. Even the workers left at home were to a 
large extent withdrawn from their peace-time employments 
and engaged in war industries. They turned out ships and 
guns and munitions and army supplies rather than the food, 
clothing, and other commodities required by a civilian popula- 
tion. Thus a world-wide shortage of goods was produced. 

While the world was suffering from this shortage in the 
available supply of goods, the machinery of war finance 
brought about a vast increase in the supply of various sorts 
of money and credit to be offered in payment for commodities 
and services. Many European countries printed irredeemable 
paper money lavishly. The United States, in the years before 
it entered the war, received an excessive supply of gold in pay- 
ment for goods sold to foreigners. The fighting powers of 
Europe, engaged in a life and death struggle, eagerly desired 
our products, but could not send us their own commodities in 
exchange. Nor would we accept their paper money. So they 
partly went in debt to us and partly paid us from their ac- 
cumulated reserves of gold. This new gold found its way into 
bank reserves in the United States and became the basis of 
expanding loans and credits. After our country entered the 
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war, a succession of huge Liberty Loans, obtained from the 
banks and people, furnished the government with unlimited 
purchasing power with which to demand goods. But the same 
Liberty Bonds in the hands of individuals and corporations 
were a gilt-edged security upon which they could obtain credits 
from their banks and enter the market as competitors of the 
government for the purchase of materials and commodities. 
In a market insufficiently supplied with goods, both the govern- 
ment and the general public appeared as buyers abundantly 
supplied with funds. Under such conditions it was natural 
that prices should advance by leaps and bounds. A policy of 
governmental price regulation restricted and modified the ad- 
vance in certain lines, but, on the whole, fundamental economic 
forces had their natural effect. The advance of prices meant 
a corresponding fall in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
The dollar was cheapened because it could be obtained for a 
much smaller amount of goods, or of labor, than before the 
war. 

If we divide our population into the two general classes of 
creditors and debtors, it is clear that the cheapening of the 
dollar has been unfavorable to creditors. The man who 
made a loan of $5,000 ten years ago and receives repayment 
of the debt today, finds that the purchasing power of the 
money has been cut in two. There is returned to him com- 
mand over about one-half the goods that his money would 
have purchased at the time he made the loan. A large class 
of creditors throughout the United States consists of the many 
thousands of savings-bank depositors, who have loaned billions 
of dollars to the banks at about four per cent. interest. We 
often rejoice at the increase of such deposits as an indication 
of the thrift of the industrial masses of our people. It is 
surely a lamentable fact that the effect of the upheaval in 
prices has been a serious impairment of the fruits of such past 
thrift. Deposits which have been slowly accumulated through 
long years of care and self-denial will, if withdrawn today, 
buy for the owner far less of the necessary commodities of life 
than when the deposits were made. A workman who placed 
a hundred dollars in the bank in 1914, and who withdraws 
the amount today, will find that the purchasing power of his 
money has been cut in two. If the depositor had invested his 
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$100 in non-perishable commodities in 1914, they might on the 
contrary be sold for about $200 today. The annual increase in 
prices has far more than offset the modest interest paid the 
depositor for his funds. If the present level of prices is long 
to continue, there can be no doubt that the savings-bank de- 
positors of the past have suffered a real and disheartening loss 
in the power of their funds to aid them in meeting the needs 
of the proverbial “rainy day.” However, the prospect ahead 
of those who today deposit cheap dollars in our savings banks 
is much more encouraging. There is, in fact, a great incentive 
to present thrift. For, if we are to assume that the purchasing 
power of the dollar will be gradually restored, money de- 
posited under prevailing conditions may be returned in dollars 
of far greater purchasing power in future years; and deposi- 
tors of long standing would do well not to withdraw their 
money and spend it under the present high prices, but, if they 
are able, to save it for use in a time when commodities sell on 
a cheaper level. 

The beneficiaries of long standing insurance policies form 
another class of creditors who have suffered an unmerited 
loss through the price revolution. The policy-holder whose 
twenty- or thirty-year endowment contract becomes payable 
during the present year receives the number of dollars agreed 
upon, but their power to provide comforts and necessities for 
the declining years of life is greatly diminished. Widows and 
orphans find that the insurance benefits, which would a few 
years ago have provided an income adequate for their support, 
are pitifully inadequate to solve the problem of meeting present 
living expenses. The dollars that are now being received in 
payment of insurance claims have a protective value far in- 
ferior to that of dollars in the long years through which the 
premiums were paid. This disappointing result has come 
about from causes which neither the insurance companies nor 
the policy-holders could control. It should not impair the 
confidence of the public in the value of insurance for future 
protection. In fact, there are reasons why insurance taken in 
these days of cheap dollars is likely to make an exceptionally 
satisfactory return. While premium rates remain about the 
same, rising interest rates will enable the companies to earn 
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higher returns on investments than has previously been the 
case. This may in time make possible some increase in the 
dividends paid on participating policies, provided the expenses 
of conducting the insurance business do not increase too mark- 
edly. Again, policies taken today may not become claims on 
the companies until long years hence when the former pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has been partly or wholly restored. 
But while prices remain at their present level, it is certain that 
the beneficiaries under maturing policies of long standing have 
suffered a severe and unmerited loss in the reduction of the 
real value of the protection afforded them. 

Another illustration of the damage done to creditors is 
found in the present position and problems of our colleges and 
universities. The funds of such institutions have usually been 
invested according to the most conservative financial judgment 
in bonds or other similar securities bearing a fixed rate of in- 
terest over long periods of years. The money return on these 
old endowment funds is precisely the same as it was in low- 
price days. But, if college teachers are to live respectably and 
maintain families under present living conditions, salaries must 
be largely increased. Running expenses of an educational in- 
stitution for fuel, books, supplies, and upkeep of plant are 
doubled. Though the income of a college may now be exactly 
as large in dollars as it was before the war, it is not now suffi- 
cient to maintain the institution even on the scale of the ante- 
bellum days. With students crowding all our colleges and uni- 
versities in numbers never before known, the old endowments 
have become doubly inadequate. The situation has brought 
urgent appeals for new funds from nearly all the leading uni- 
versities of the country. An educational institution that does 
not exert itself to gain new resources to meet the present em- 
ergency is lacking in vitality and vision. Harvard asks for 
fifteen million, Cornell for ten million, Princeton, Columbia, 
and others for amounts proportionate to their estimated needs. 
The South should not lag behind in this matter. Liberal ad- 
ditions should be made to the funds available for our public 
school system and for the publicly owned and privately en- 
dowed colleges in order that they may be able to pay their 
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teachers decent salaries and to meet effectively tlfe needs of 
the hour in training our young men and women for useful 
citizenship. 

Many other illustrations might readily be given of individ- 
uals and institutions that have suffered by the fall in the value 
of the dollar. There are many cases in every considerable 
community of persons no longer able to play an active part in 
business life who have been living on the income of funds in- 
vested in supposedly safe and conservative bonds or other 
similar securities, bearing a fixed rate of interest. Seven or 
eight years ago these securities seemed gilt-edged, and the in- 
come they produced was adequate for the support of the 
owners. Now the investors may receive precisely the same 
income in dollars, but they are able to command a real income 
only half as large in food, clothing, and shelter. Influences 
beyond human foresight and control have destroyed the fruits 
of past saving. If funds have been invested in the bonds of 
some of our standard railroads, formerly considered second 
only to government or municipal bonds in safety, very likely 
a great shrinkage in the market value of the principal of the 
securities has also been experienced, due to the fact that 
many of the leading railroads of the country have avoided re- 
ceiverships only by the aid of a government guarantee of 
earnings. 

The extreme rise of prices has in many cases brought de- 
pression or disaster to railroads, local traction companies, and 
other public utility enterprises whose rates for service are 
fixed by law, by franchise, or by some governmental commis- 
sion. With employees demanding greatly increased wages to 
meet the higher cost of living, with current expenses for fuel, 
repairs, replacements, and maintenance doubled, a business 
which is not permitted to increase its charges to the public 
is in a difficult plight. This is well illustrated in Greater New 
York, where local traction companies operating under a five- 
cent fare have experienced financial collapse, and their secur- 
ity holders are bearing severe losses. The railroads have been 
permitted to make considerable advances in rates, but in gen- 
eral such advances have been by no means adequate to cover 
the increased expenses of maintenance and operation. For the 
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time being, a government guarantee of earnings throws upon 
the public treasury a part of the heavy burden of railroad 
losses. The new railroad law holds forth the promise of some 
measure of relief in the establishment of rates which will 
yield a fair return on the actual value of railroad property. 
But the extent of the benefits to come from the new legislation 
is as yet uncertain, and, as the railroads are returned to their 
private owners, their employees are pressing in their demands 
for large increases in wages. 

Salaried men and wage earners are creditors for the amount 
of their money compensation, and it is to their interest that 
the purchasing power of money be maintained. The more 
goods their money will buy, the better off they are. When 
the prices of commodities are rising, it is usually the fact that 
wage and salary increases lag far behind, and the workers suf- 
fer loss accordingly. But the circumstances of the present price 
inflation have saved many classes of wage earners from harm 
and have in some cases given the workingmen a positive gain. 
The war created a situation in which the government called 
millions of men from the ranks of industry into the army and 
thereby caused a scarcity of labor. There were, however, just 
as many mouths to be fed and as many backs to be clothed as 
ever. In addition, tremendous amounts of military work had 
to be done in pressing haste. To get prompt results in the 
most urgent work, the government became a lavish employer, 
paying its emergency employees at extraordinary rates. Pri- 
vate industry had to pay corresponding wages or lose its work- 
ing force. Consequently, during the present period of high 
prices, the wages of common laborers and of many classes of 
artisans have been promptly increased in a manner to offset, 
or more than offset, the increase in the cost of living. Where 
goods were urgently needed, strikes, or the threat of strikes, 
were quickly effective in securing increases of wages. Many 
laborers and artisans, indeed, find themselves more prosperous 
than ever before. 

But the adjustment of wages and salaries to the new level 
of prices has been, in many occupations and professions, slow, 
uneven, illogical, and inadequate. Many physical or mental 
workers are today resentful or discontented because they feel 
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they have unjustly lost ground in comparison with other 
classes as respects their relative position in economic society. 
We live in a day when plumbers and bricklayers and iron 
workers are frequently better compensated than librarians and 
ministers and college professors. In some cities the janitor 
who sweeps out the school rooms and feeds the furnace is bet- 
ter paid than many of the teachers who train the minds of the 
pupils. All over the country there are salaried workers in po- 
sitions of varying degrees of importance who are feeling the 
pinch of the effort to make a slightly-increased salary meet the 
demands of a greatly-increased living cost. Officials and em- 
ployees of national, state, and municipal governments have 
very generally not received increases adequate to maintain 
their former standard of living under the new conditions. 
However heartily we may agree that policemen and firemen 
and other guardians of the public safety cannot be permitted 
to strike, we should see to it that some other method is found 
for doing justice to their claims for increased compensation. 
Even high officers of the federal government and of great 
states are finding themselves ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of high cost of living and constitutional or 
statutory limitations upon the increase of salaries. They will 
not starve, they only occasionally resign, but their efficiency is 
doubtless lessened by the difficulties of their economic situation. 

So far we have considered in the main the losses suffered 
by classes of people who have been hurt by the price inflation. 
There is another tale to tell. While rapidly rising prices of 
commodities and labor have harmed creditors, the burden of 
debtors has been lightened. Merchants, manufacturers, con- 
tractors, and the directors of industry are usually debtors doing 
business with money borrowed on long or short term securities. 
To them the rapid expansion of the money and credit supply 
has meant a brisk demand for their goods at rapidly-rising 
prices. To be sure, raw materials and wages have advanced, 
but many concerns have been so fortunate as to own large 
reserve supplies of raw materials. If costs have been rising, 
prices of finished products have been rising faster. The great 
profits made by many of our industrial corporations have 
meant increased dividends and largely enhanced market -values 
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for their stocks. -Thus the fortunate.stockholders who bought 
at a lower level have reaped easy profits. 

Merchants who bought stocks of goods at lower price levels 
have been enabled to dispose of them at profits far beyond 
their most optimistic expectations. Buying new stocks on 
higher levels, they have been able to mark up the goods and 
get their price from a public afraid that even higher prices 
would rule in the near future. Price advances have been 
made easy by the existence in the market of large classes of 
careless or inexperienced buyers with more money to spend 
than ever before in their lives. The existence of such buyers 
has increased the difficulties of the situation for those who are 
obliged to satisfy their needs upon the basis of incomes which 
have not been increased. 

Such prosperity in business circles promotes expansion. A 
general spirit of optimism is produced. Active business men 
are likely to be well content with abundant profits in dollars. 
Projects for recapitalization and expansion, for the construc- 
tion of new mills and factories, and for a further reaching out 
after trade, are set on foot. The profits of conservative in- 
dustries overflow into industries of a more speculative char- 
acter, and the danger is that the enkindled imagination of those 
who have enjoyed great profits may lead them to misdirect 
capital into enterprises that will finally fall with a crash. 

The price revolution is a boon to our farmers and planters— 
the directors of agricultural industry. Old prices for the 
products of the farm are doubled, or tripled, and sometimes 
even quadrupled. Though agricultural labor is scarce and its 
wages high, though the farmer pays more for machinery and 
fertilizers and manufactured goods, yet on the whole the farm- 
er is a great gainer in this era of high prices. This is the time 
to pay off the farm mortgage. The farmer who mortgaged his 
land for $3,000 when cotton was $75 a bale received the equiva- 
lent of forty bales of cotton. Now, if his cotton brings $200 a 
bale, he can pay off the debt by selling fifteen bales. Natur- 
ally the great increase of farm profits and the amount of 
agricultural and other gains seeking investment has brought 
on in some parts of the country an extensive speculation in 
farm lands. Prices are reached in some localities which even 
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present agricultural profits do not justify, and the chances are 
that, if the present prices of farm products seriously decline, 
some owners will have farms on their hands which will not 
pay a fair income on the investment. 

Just now the conflict in the economic interest of city 
dwellers and farmers is particularly striking. Railroad em- 
ployees, salaried men, and the millions of wage earners in 
our great cities are crying out for cheaper bread, meat, milk, 
eggs, cotton and woolen cloth, and other household staples. 
The railroad brotherhoods have stated with great force that 
the cost of living must come down or their wages must again 
be increased. But the producers of cotton, cattle, milk, grain, 
sugar, fruits and other agricultural products are combining to 
keep prices up, and even in some cases to withhold their com- 
modities from the market unless further price advances can be 
obtained. This struggle of conflicting interests places the gov- 
ernment in a dilemma. During the past winter the federal gov- 
ernment has been acting distinctly in the interest of urban 
populations by exerting itself to cause a lowering of the cost 
of living. The governmental sale of low-priced army supplies, 
which cuts in two the cost of the city man’s bacon and canned 
goods and provides his family with cheap army blankets, may 
well depress the market and lessen the profits of the rural 
producers of staple commodities of life. The governments of 
our agricultural states, on the other hand, are more apt to use 
their forces in behalf of the farmers, who have great political 
power, and to leave the minority of town dwellers to cope with 
high prices as best they can. 

One direction in which the failure of adjustment to the new 
level of costs is causing great distress is in the matter of hous- 
ing in our towns and cities. Rents of houses and apartments 
rise slowly and after much friction and resistance. City dwell- 
ers whose salaries have been only moderately increased find 
difficulty in meeting demands for greatly-increased rentals. 
Consequently the prospect of gain has not been sufficiently at- 
tractive to stimulate the erection of many new houses at the 
present costs of labor and building materials. The situation 
gives old houses a decided scarcity value. Nominally the 
owners are made richer, but there is much danger of illusion 
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here. Perhaps before the war the owner of a house considered 
it worth eight thousand dollars—what he had expended to 
build it. Under present conditions he may be offered fifteen 
thousand dollars for it, because houses are very scarce, and 
the property cannot now be duplicated for less. With this 
offer in mind, the owner may feel that the change in the level 
of prices has added seven thousand dollars to his wealth, and 
his mood may be very optimistic. But, after all, he has only 
precisely the same house. His real wealth in the house has 
not changed. If he sells the house for fifteen thousand dollars, 
he will probably have to spend the whole amount to provide 
his family with an equally good home. If he invests the money 
in other goods than houses, they will probably cost twice as 
much as before the war. Where is the real gain? But, if the 
house was mortgaged for five thousand dollars when it was 
built, the owner is in the way of gaining a very substantial ad- 
vantage. He can sell for fifteen thousand dollars, pay the 
creditor off with five thousand of his cheap dollars, and have 
ten thousand dollars left to repay him in cheap dollars for the 
three thousand dollars of his own money he invested in the 
house under the old scale of prices. It must be added, how- 
ever, that the federal income-tax collector will in such cases 
take a substantial tax out of the profits. 

It is probably a fact that handling more money—more 
counters—often creates a feeling of prosperity and ability to 
spend, which in the long run leads to extravagance and debt. 
We hear from many sides that people are buying regardless of 
prices, that many persons will no longer accept low-priced 
articles. The bricklayer who made $18 a week a few years 
ago may feel that with $35 or $40 a week he is now in a po- 
sition to have what he wants. But when he comes to the 
realization that his rent has been increased, his grocery bill 
doubled, that milk for his children costs from two to three 
times as much as before the war, that shoes and clothing 
have ascended to prices not before known in his lifetime, he 
will be undeceived as to his real economic position. Probably 
he will strike for higher wages. If he succeeds, he will in- 
crease costs to somebody else. In the meantime extravagant 
and unintelligent spending has made the situation immensely 
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more difficult for mental and physical workers who are strug- 
gling to meet a hundred per cent increase in prices with a ten 
or twenty per cent increase in income. It often requires con- 
siderable moral courage today to make a careful comparison 
of prices and quality before buying, and to object to undue 
profits in the face of the dealer’s condescending assertion, 
“That is what we are getting,” or of his other odious remark, 
“They are sure to be much higher next season.” 

Some economists tell us that we are on a permanently 
higher level of prices which will not be much reduced in a 
generation. If this is true, there are many persons living under 
a pleasant delusion. Suppose that you were worth ten thou- 
sand dollars before the war and that you have prospered and 
now count your wealth as twenty thousand dollars. You may 
be pardoned for feeling complacent, but what have you really 
gained? If the present scale of prices is permanent, you are 
actually not richer at all. Twenty thousand dollars will do no 
more in buying houses, food, clothing, and the necessities and 
luxuries of life than would ten thousand dollars before the 
war. If you can command only the same number of dollars 
as before the war, your purchasing power in real goods, as- 
suming the continuance of the present price level, is only about 
one-half what it formerly was. 

In conclusion, it is worth while to contrast 1896 with 1919, 
and to point out that our experience with economic history is 
that prices move in cycles. About 1896 the gold dollar had 
been appreciating in value year by year, and the burdens of all 
debtors had been increased. The South and the West were 
suffering from the low price of their cotton and wheat. The 
silver bullion in the silver dollar was not worth fifty cents. 
There were charges that moneyed interests had conspired to 
oppress the masses of the people, and that mankind was being 
“crucified on a cross’of gold.” How the situation has been 
reversed in less than a quarter of a century! Our gold stand- 
ard dollar has been cheapened in comparison with practically 
all other goods. As the dollar has depreciated, the burdens of 
all debtors have been lightened. The farmers of the South and 
the West, who suffered in 1896, are selling their cotton and 
wheat and corn at prices that mean comfort and prosperity. 
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Even the despised silver dollar has recently had a bullion value 
of more than a dollar in gold, and fears are expressed that it 
is becoming so precious that it will be withdrawn from cir- 
culation and melted down for its bullion. The reversal illus- 
trates the extreme instability of our monetary measure of 
values and shows that we live under a monetary system which 
falls far short of doing ideal justice to all. But, if so complete 
a change can occur in less than twenty-five years, may we not 
believe that when the world is again fully and efficiently organ- 
ized for production, the supply of goods and commodities may 
be greatly increased in relation to the supply of money and 
credit? Already steps are being taken to contract gradually 
the expanded credits of the United States and of other na- 
tions. With the prospect of renewed abundance of all sorts 
of goods and a probable contraction of money and credit, may 
not those who suffer from the high prices of today reasonably 
hope for a gradual descent to lower levels which will bring 
them better fortune in future years? 























The Devil in the Playhouse 


THornton S. Graves 
Trinity College. 


The playhouse, declared Tertullian, is the “Devil’s Tem- 
ple”; Satan, according to Saint Chrysostom, was the first 
builder of theatres. “The Chappel of Satan,” “The Schoolhouse 
of Satan,” “Sathanes Synagogue,” “The Devil’s Tabernacle” 
are other terms that have been applied to the playhouse by men 
of zeal from Stephen Gosson to William Law. The early 
Methodists, too, according to Tate Wilkinson and others, were 
somewhat fond of pronouncing all theatres the houses of the 
devil and all actors the devil’s children. “Devil’s Home” was 
one epithet hurled at a Glasgow playing-booth by George Whit- 
field, who, standing in a near-by graveyard, saw his invocation 
of heavenly wrath responded to by a mob that burnt the newly- 
erected structure to the ground. Twelve years later another 
preacher with the aid of a vision incited an audience of 
Christians militant to apply the torch to a second temple that 
Beelzebub had dared to erect in the same city. “I dreamed 
last night I was in Hell,” he exclaimed as a climax, “where a 
banquet was being held. All the devils in the pit were there, 
when Lucifer, their chief, gave them a toast: ‘Here is to the 
health of John Miller of Westerton, who has sold his ground 
to build me a house on.’” Other epithets equally inflammatory 
could be culled from the homiletic literature of a later date to 
prove the playhouse the peculiar property of the devil, and 
other acts equally pious could doubtless be cited as arguments 
for purgation by fire. These are sufficient, however, to prove 
what they undertake to prove and to explain those frequent 
trips which the owner of such property has made from hell, 
usually for the purpose of quietly overseeing his possessions, 
but sometimes for the purpose of mustering recruits in his 
synagogue or performing in his tabernacle. 

There are perhaps a few persons of skeptic tendencies who 
will be inclined to question the actually visible appearance of 
Satan in a playhouse; no one, of course, will deny his presence 
in spirit. As a matter of fact, it should be equally obvious 
that he has frequently appeared in person, for such visita- 
tions have been proved by statements both printed in a book 
and spoken in a pulpit. Charles Lee Lewes, to illustrate, ap- 
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parently basing his assertion on a passage in Arnot’s History 
of Edinburgh, remarks that the Scotch divines of the early 
eighteenth century were accustomed to preach against the 
theatre, where, they declared, “his infernal majesty frequently 
appears clothed in a corporeal substance and possesses the 
spectators, whom he holds as his worshippers.” To anyone 
who appreciates the diplomacy of “his infernal majesty” or 
values his qualities as a business man, it is evident that the 
vast majority of such visits are necessarily made in the dis- 
guise of some such personage as a gallery-god or policeman. 
Visits of this sort are too numerous to be interesting; conse- 
quently we are concerned only with those rarer instances 
where his identity has been detected by zealous penetration or 
voluntarily revealed during an outburst of rage or in a spirit of 
braggadocio. 


The earliest case, I believe, of Satan functioning openly 
as a recruiting officer in the playhouse is that recorded by 
Tertullian, a story essentially correct, as is proved by the large 
number of subsequent writers who have accepted it. Let us 
give the incident in the language of J. G.’s A Refutation of 
the Apology for Actors (1615): “In the times of the prim- 
itive church, a Christian woman went into the theatre to behold 
the plays. She entered in well and sound, but she returned and 
came forth possessed of the Devil. Whereupon certain Godly 
brethren demanded Satan how he durst be so bold as to enter 
into her, a Christian. Whereunto he answered that he found 
her in his own house, and therefore he took possession of her 
as his own.” This story, says J. G., he “both read and heard” 
—read perhaps in Tertullian’s original, heard from “the mouth 
of a Reverend Preacher at Bristol in a set sermon against the 
abuse of plays.” Thomas Beard in his Theatre of God’s Judg- 
ments (1597), the author of a Shorte Treatise Against Stage 
Playes (1625), Prynne in his Histriomastix (1633), John 
Rowe in a sermon preached at Witny in 1653, all repeat the 
narrative and vouch for its accuracy, the latter affirming that 
“many instances there are in this kind.” In a more critical 
age Jeremy Collier employed the story in his well-known 
Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the Eng- 
lish Stage (1698). Immediately the writer of A Defense 
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of Dramatick Poetry flippantly remarked that whereas he did 
not dispute Tertullian’s “veracity in this relation,” still neither 
the primitive ecclesiastic nor Mr. Collier has “over-well proved 
the playhouse to be the Devil’s own ground”; and he con- 
cluded that such a self-confessing devil was singularly ignor- 
ant of his own interests: “This I must say that this foolish 
devil’s impudent discovery was so capital piece of treason 
against the interest of his own infernal kingdom, that really 
I am of opinion, to set him rectus in curia diabolica, he wants 
absolution.” Not long did such irreverence remain unchal- 
lenged. In a few months the author of The Stage Condemn’d 
gave vent in no uncertain language to his contempt for any- 
body who plays “all the artillery of his wit and banter” 
against a Father of the Church. “It ill becomes any man,” 
he thunders, “who calls himself a Christian to question Ter- 
tullian’s veracity in a matter of fact like this, that the enemies 
of our Holy Religion could easily have disproved had it been 
false, and that the credit of that learned Father, for the great 
service he did to the Christian cause, has set him above the 
snarls and banter of the playhouse or its advocates.” In the 
face of this anathema let him who dares do it question the 
veracity of Tertullian’s “matter of fact.” 

Less involved in curse and controversy are those later in- 
stances where the devil has made visible visitations to the 
English theatres. As early as 1604 Thomas Middleton obvious- 
ly points to such an instance, when in his Black Book he has 
Lucifer remark: “He had a head of hair like one of my 
devils in Doctor Faustus, when the old theatre cracked and 
frighted the audience.” Cotton in his Story of the Drama in 
Exeter states that about the same time, apparently, the devil 
suddenly appeared at Exeter during a performance of Mar- 
lowe’s famous play, thereby frightening the spectators from the 
house and the strolling players from the city. Nearly fifty 
years later Edmund Gayton refers somewhat vaguely to the 
report that Satan had once appeared uninvited “amongst 
Doctor Faustus his supernumary fiends.” Gayton is perhaps 
echoing the more specific language of William Pyrnne, who in 
his Histriomastix had mentioned “the visible apparation of 
the Devil on the stage at the Belsavage Play-house in Queen 
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Elizabeth’s days (to the great amazement both of the actors 
and spectators) whiles they were prophanely playing the His- 
tory of Faustus (the truth which I have heard from many 
now alive, who well remember it) there being some distracted 
with that fearful sight.” 

It is fitting at this point to mention that, according to a 
tradition perpetuated by an old seventeenth century antiquary 
and biographer, the devil by visiting the playhouse has oc- 
casioned the founding of at least one college. The famous 
Eliabethan tragedian, Edward Alleyn, was once playing one of 
seven demons in a Shaksperian play. In the midst of his his- 
trionics the great actor was startled by the appearance of the 
devil himself. At the sight, continues Aubrey, he was over- 
come with excitement and remorse and made a vow which he 
kept by building Dulwich College with a part of his ill-got 
funds. Old Aubrey’s story has been roughly handled by later 
scholars. John Payne Collier pronounced it an absurdity 
which perhaps arose in consequence of a distorted version of 
the disturbance during the performance of Doctor Faustus. 
The elder Charles Dibdin observes that no extant play of 
Shakspere seems to depend for its success upon seven demons 
and remarks that the devil is not accustomed to endow colleges 
in this particular fashion. 

Perhaps scholars have done wisely in questioning Aubrey’s 
tradition, for it seems possible that such a story might have 
well originated among those who were unable to explain other- 
wise how an actor should repent or why he should meddle with 
an institution of learning. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to understand how such people, living before the days of 
charitable millionaires, should suspect that the devil is ever 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for the establishing of a 
college. This apparent contradiction can be reconciled some- 
what by inferring that Aubrey has preserved the tradition in a 
garbled form and that the original intended no such honor to 
the devil, since his infernal majesty was not actually present on 
the stage, Alleyn merely imagining him to be present. In sup- 
port of such a supposition it may be said that, in a period when 
wine and its attendant creative powers were not totally un- 
known and when meticulous care was bestowed on the make-up 
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and vocalism of infernal personages, Alleyn may have mistaken 
a fellow-demon for a more exalted reality. At any rate, such 
mistakes by actors have sometimes been made. It will be re- 
membered, for instance, that even George Ann Bellamy once 
fainted before the audience at the first sight of Laiu’s ghost 
in a mid-eighteenth century revival of Dryden and Lee’s 
Oedipus ; and Edmund Gayton tells a story which, though long, 
is worth repeating for several reasons: “In a tragedy (that was 
prepared for the public view of the University) the actors were 
privately to be tried upon the stage, that upon the insufficiency 
of the persons or unfitness the men might be changed. But 
two scholars there were in this Spanish Tragedy (which was 
the story of Petrus Crudelis) whose parts were two ghosts or 
apparitions of some noble personages which that bloody prince 
had murdered. These two at the repetitions [i. e., rehearsals] 
spoke their lines very confidently, insomuch that the judges 
thought they would be very good ghosts; but when the trial 
night came that the play was to be presented to some few 
friends before the public exhibit and then these two scholars 
were put out of their blacks into their white long robs, their 
faces mealed and some flashes of sulphur made at their en- 
trance, just as they put their heads through the hangings of 
the scene, coming out at two several sides of the stage, they 
shook so and were so horribly affrighted at one another’s 
ghastly looks that no force of those behind them could get 
them to advance a foot toward the stage or speak a word of 
their parts; but there as they first stood they stood for half an 
hour shaking, quaking and staring upon one another, insomuch 
that they put the auditory into such a shaking with laughing 
that they almost died with the excessive motions of the dia- 
phragm. In fine, the ghosts retreated, and two other persons 
of better hearts were pitched upon, who were such fellows that 
if the Devil had appeared (as ’tis said he did amongst Doctor 
Faustus his supernumary fiends) they would not have been 
afraid of the sight.” 

With this concluding remark should be compared two tra- 
ditions surviving as late as 1870. Writing in Notes and 
Queries, Mr. George Rankin tells how as a boy he heard 
a garrulous old citizen in the Barbican relate how Ben Jon- 
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son’s The Devil is. an Ass was once interrupted at the For- 
tune Theatre. As a novelty on that occasion a dance of twelve 
imps was introduced. Soon the audience noticed that the 
number had increased to thirteen. Not liking an unlucky num- 
ber of dancers nor the personal appearance of the new addition, 
the spectators objected and the thirteenth dancer was “bowled 
out.” At this point the rejected performer, who proved to be 
“Old Nicholas himself in propria persona,” lost his temper 
and, belching forth blue flames, set fire to the building and 
escaped in the confusion. Mr. Rankin concludes by asking if 
there is any connection between this event and the saying that 
it takes twelve men to raise the devil. 

In the same publication appears a somewhat different 
story recorded by Mr. Hyde Clarke. This story differs from 
the previous one in that nine demons instead of twelve attempt 
to perform, the playhouse is not totally destroyed, and the 
disturbance takes place on a Sunday. Says Mr. Clarke: “All 
went on well for some time, until the dance was thrown into 
a confusion, and it was found that there was a tenth dancer 
like the others. The spectators and manager were indignant, 
and the latter, to settle the trouble, called on the artists to un- 
mask. Nine did so, but the tenth showed himself as the real 
devil and went off in a flash of flame, carrying off the roof. 
I did not understand that the playhouse was burnt, but that 
the people took the kindly warning given them and abandoned 
the playhouse and Sunday performances.” 

Old Nicholas blowing the roof off his own property and 
giving a kindly warning against Sunday performances! This 
is bad business, open and palpable and not to be endured— 
worse than endowing a college. It must consequently be ex- 
plained away or motived adequately. Most persons would 
insist that this outburst so disastrous to his own interests is 
sufficiently explained by the devil’s boundless rage at being 
flouted by manager and spectators in his own tabernacle. A 
few will argue, however, that here is one of those cases where 
Satan has been credited with achievements of which he was in 
no wise guilty. 

In favor of the less poplar view it must be admitted that 
the devil, like other theatrical dignitaries, has sometimes suf- 
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fered in consequence of practical jokers, or as the result of a 
bad conscience or overmuch credulity on the part of theatre- 
goers. An instance of the first case in point is found in John 
Jackson’s history of the Scottish stage. Another lengthy quo- 
tation will be pardoned, for Jackson’s language somehow re- 
minds one strikingly of the traditions recorded by Rankin and 
Clarke. Early theatres were not provided with roofs, explains 
the old manager, because the owners had been convinced by 
enthusiastic preachers that sooner or later Satan would de- 
stroy such accommodations in a flash of fire. “The belief of a 
possibility of this kind,” he continues, “existed even in Lon- 
don the beginning of the present century, and at this moment 
[1793], I do not think it is totally exploded. In one of Rich’s 
celebrated pantomimes, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I believe the 
Sorcerer, a dance of infernals was to be exhibited. They were 
represented in dresses of black and red, with fiery eyes and 
snaky locks, and garnished with every appendage of horror. 
They were twelve in number. In the middle of their per- 
formance, while they were intent upon the figure in which they 
had been completely practised, an actor of some humour, who 
had been accommodated with a spare dress for the occasion, 
appeared among them. He was, if possible, more terrific than 
the rest; and seemed to the beholders as designed by the con- 
ductor for the principal fiend. His fellow-furies took the 
alarm; they knew he did not belong to them, and they judged 
him an infernal in earnest; their fears were excited, a general 
panic succeeded, and the whole group fled different ways; 
some to their dressing-rooms, and others through the streets 
to their own homes, in order to avoid the destruction which 
they believed was coming upon them for the profane mockery 
they had been guilty of. The odd devil was non inventus. He 
took himself invisibly away, thro’ fears of another kind. He 
was, however, seen by many, in imagination, to fly through 
the roof of the house, and they fancied themselves almost 
suffocated with the stench he had left behind. 

“The confusion of the audience is scarcely to be conceived. 
They retired to their families, informing them of this supposed 
appearance of the devil, with many of his additional frolics in 
the exploit. And so thoroughly was its reality believed, that 
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every official explanation that could be made the following 
day could not entirely do away with the idea. I myself have 
gone purposely, more than once, before I was convinced of the 
fact, to see if I could trace the repairs of the end of the house 
that had been carried away by a waft of the devil’s tail. 

“An explanation of the above circumstance I had from 
Mr. Rich, in the presence of his friend, Bancroft, the contriver, 
if not the actor, of it, who designed it only as an innocent frol- 
ick to confuse the dancers without adverting to the serious 
consequences that might ensue.” 

During the earlier years of our drama, when the devil was 
a favorite stage figure entrusted to the most skillful actors 
and portrayed with all the realism of goggle-eyes, bottle-nose, 
and flashing hell-fire, it is littke wonder that unquestionably 
there are other cases where the more unsophisticated part of 
the audience was unduly impressed by the infernal character 
on the stage. There can be little doubt, to illustrate, that when 
in the morality play of Wisdom, the devil, in obedience to an 
old stage direction, seized a “shrewish” boy from the audience 
and “went his way crying,” the shrewish boy at least believed 
himself to be in the clutches of something more than an actor. 
To what extent the shepherds, servants, and ploughboys of a 
much later date were capable of responding to certain stage ef- 
fects is revealed in Anthony Pasquin’s description of the 
dress-rehearsal of Blue Beard given at Lord Barrymore’s pri- 
vate theatre at Wargrave: “When I, who had the honor of 
playing the Devil on that occasion, ascended through the stage 
trap, there was an instantaneous shriek in a hundred different 
keys.” Believing it all a “peep into Tartarus,” he adds, the 
rustics “blessed themselves in a cold perspiration.” 

Again, there are those who as a result of early training and 
a vivid imagination are wont to vivify all playhouse disasters 
with pictures of the supernatural. In 1653 the floor of a room 
at Witny gave way during the performance of Mucedorus. At 
the time of the accident, says John Rowe, who preached elab- 
orately on the calamity, a wild man in the costume of a bear 
was “courting and soliciting his lady.” Various persons pres- 
ent, writes Rowe, blamed the devil for the death of their 
fellow-citizens, since they actually saw him on the stage in the 
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hide of a bear at the moment of the collapse, and heard him 
preface his act of destruction with the remark that the devil 
had now come to act his part. But the Witny parson is in- 
clined to question this testimony, for, as he explains, a mistake 
could easily have been made by excited people, especially since 
there had been an allusion in the text of the play to “the devill 
in a Bares dublet.” It is to be regretted that the historian of 
the disaster did not speak conclusively on Satan’s share in the 
achievement, because the tone of his sermons inclines one to 
the belief that he is too anxious to assign to another power all 
credit for this mutilation of women and children. A similar 
confusion as to where honor should be bestowed occurred in 
1701, when the theatre in Smock-Alley, Dublin, collapsed dur- 
ing a performance of Shadwell’s Libertine. Many pronounced 
it a divine judgment on the enormous crowd that had as- 
sembled to witness so loose and improper a performance. On 
the other hand, writes Robert Hitchcock, the historian of the 
Irish Stage, some declared that on the occasion “the candles 
burnt blue, and went out, that two or three times a dancer 
extraordinary, whom nobody knew, was seen, that he had a 
cloven hoof, etc., etc., with many other ridiculous stories.” 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that the devil rather 
than another power is responsible for such bruisings of play- 
goers, why should he choose to destroy his own property during 
the performance of particular plays like Doctor Faustus and 
The Libertine? Those who refuse to admit the total depravity 
of the playhouse may find the clue to an answer in a document 
written many years ago by Jolm Dennis. Replying to Jeremy 
Collier’s argument that those who introduce devils into stage- 
plays do not believe in their existence elsewhere, he asks why 
should it be more irreligiuus for Englishmen to bring devils 
on the stage than it was for Aeschylus to employ furies. 
Nothing can be moré terrible, he argues, than the showing of 
devils, if they are shown solemnly. And can anything that 
moves terror, he asks, “do a disservice to religion?” There is 
the clue. Terror propagates religion; and Doctor Faustus and 
The Libertine are terrible. The solemnity with which the 
devil is handled in the one is attested by the large number of 
squibs that popped as the doctor made his final exit ; the terror 
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of the other is apparent when Don Juan, covered in a cloud of 
fire, sinks into hell in the midst of thunder and lightning and 
a parcel of demons. Naturally, the devil, while he would not 
object to a presentation of himself as a lovable comedian, would 
resent the solemn portrayal of his powers as a warning to the 
frequenters of his chapel. Satan, wrote a contemporary of 
Shakspere, flies into a rage when he is nipped in the nose by a 
stage-play. Customarily he haunts the playhouse quietly and 
in disguise, but occasionally he has been nipped to such an 
extent by his own children that, unmindful of his own interests, 
he has given vent to his indignation by smashing the galleries 
of his tabernacle, enveloping his schoolhouse in blue flames, 
or blowing off the top of his synagogue. The capers of a devil 
rampant are to be so explained, else we are forced to the aw- 
ful alternative of admitting that perhaps the old questioner of 
Tertullian’s veracity was not altogether wrong in referring to 
Satan’s treasonable indiscretion in managing the business of 
his Kingdom. 














Lexiphanes: Satire’s View of Doctor Johnson 


Rosert C. WHiItForp 
Knox College. 


Samuel Johnson bulks large among the dim and ghostly 
heroes of literay history. In pleasant despite of time and place 
I range him alongside Homer and Aristotle, Milton and George 
Meredith, Ibsen, Chrétien de Troyes, and Christopher Mar- 
lowe. For me he is as unreal as the other great legendary 
figures, Confucius and Thomas Jefferson, Robert Burns and 
Sardanapalus, Roland, Oliver, Hind Horn, and Guy of War- 
wick. He might be an ogre or Beauty’s Beast or a Jinn out 
of the Arabian Nights. I revere him somewhat as I revere 
Balaam and his Ass. It is disconcerting to think that he act- 
ually lived only a few years ago, ate and drank, lumbered along 
the streets and byways of London, erred mildly and repented 
like you or me. Yet so he did; he was very human, rather less 
of a superman than his adoring biographers would have us 
believe. And just because his friends of the club and the tea- 
table, whose accounts give us our conventional notions, were 
more affectionate than accurate in their delineation, it is salu- 
tary and agreeable to observe another contemporary impres- 
sion of Johnson’s greatness. It makes for Horation moderation 
in our estimate of a man to observe what coetaneans unde- 
ceived, if not unprejudiced, really thought of him. Such a body 
of opinion about Doctor Johnson has for a century lain unob- 
served in dusty stacks or satirical pamphlets; scattered details 
collected from them are presented in the following pages to 
sketch a new pitcure, a rough portrait showing the man as he 
appeared in the eyes of an irreverent group of his fellow- 
workers. For the satirists of his day “Surly Sam” was no 
remote and sacred figure of Gospel or Apocrypha, but a mere 
struggling companion and pitiless competitor in the great game 
of letters. Therefore their view may be of value and interest 
to those who have derived chiefly from Boswell and critics of 
Boswell the traditional conception of the eccentric literary dic- 
tator of mid-eighteenth century England. 

The Doctor was a huge and tempting target for satirical ar- 
chery. On that account, although satire, a literary genre by na- 
ture conservatively censorious, would naturally rally to the de- 
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fence of classicism against the rapidly strengthening forces of 
romanticism, he was the object of much versified ridicule and 
rebuke. Satirists attacked him from many angles. They 
found objects of mockery in his personal peculiarities, his 
ugliness of figure, visage, and manners. They dared to ques- 
tion his honesty with regard to various matters. Most per- 
sistently they mocked at his principal foibles, his acceptance of 
a pension, his inconsistent dislike of Scots and Scotland. They 
questioned the value of his work as a critic. They commented 
unfavorably upon one of his cherished pieces of creative writ- 
ing, the tragedy Irene. They found food for laughter in 
his Dictionary. And they had many derisive things to say con- 
cerning the ponderous style of his sonorous prose. 

The most famous satirical potrait of Johnson is one of the 
earliest, Churchill’s account of him in The Ghost. One pas- 
sage is as follows: 

Pomposo with strong sense supplied, 
Supported and confirmed by pride, 
His comrades’ terrors to beguile, 
Grinn’d horribly a ghastly smile: 


Features so horrid, were it light, s 
Would put the Devil himself to flight. 


At another place the satirist desribes him as: 


Horrid, unwieldy, without form, 

Savage as ocean in a storm, 

Of size prodigious 
The shoemaker poet, James Woodhouse, recorded in his 
Crispinus Scriblerus a less exaggerated picture of 

lumbering Johnson of gigantic size, 

Like Learning, Wit, and Genius, in disguise; 

So slatternly—distorted—graceless—loud, 

To startle strangers, or convulse the crowd. 


There was less delicacy of diction when less refined poets than 
Woodhouse the Cordwainer snapped at the heels of Johnson. 
Such couplets as the following, from an anti-Caledonian sa- 
tire calied The Triumph of Brutes, remind one of some de- 
tails emphasized in Macaulay’s essay : 


J——, that various man of various parts, 
More skill’d in scratching than the liberal arts. 
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Like many a more contemptible scribbler, Dr. John Wolcott 
(“Peter Pindar”) found him a ready subject for hasty satirical 
remark. Several of Peter’s descriptions are interesting. For 
example, he tells a ludicrous anecdote of Johnson’s Oxford 
days to the effect that when he was living at the house of Mr. 
Thompson, a cabinet maker, the maid once brought him Mrs. 
Thompson’s chemise instead of a shirt, and the scholar absent- 
mindedly tried to get into the garment: 


Wedg’d in the Smock (a Lion in the Toil), 
He roar’d, and kick’d, and sweated—huge turmoil! 
Stamp’d, bounc’d, and ran (a Buffalo) about, 
Till Mistress Thompson let the Savage out. 


In another context, Peter Pindar described him as conquered 
by Reviewers: 


Lo, like an Elepehant along the ground, 
Great Caliban, the Giant Johnson, stretch’d! 


Yet another brutish metamorphosis is suggested by this couplet 
from an anonymous pamphlet called Asses Ears: 


Next shaggy Bruin to be heard, 
With leer uncouth, his suit prefer’d. 


Thus freely did the satirists express their opinion of the great 
man’s personal appearance. They were no less frankly severe 
in passing judgment upon his behavior. 

In particular, his overbearing manner in conversation and 
his firm and unlogical, if not illogical, prejudices iaid him open 
to much satirical criticism. Churchill roused unpleasant smiles 
at the expense of his “Pomposo, insolent and loud,” 


Who with jealous eye surveys, 

And sickens at another’s praise; 

Who, proudly seiz’d of Learning’s throne 
Now damns all learning but his own; 

Who scorns those common wares to trade in, 
Reas’ning, Convincing, and Persuading, 

But makes each sentence current pass 
With Puppy, Coxcomb, Scoundrel, Ass. 


Similarly the author of an anonymous pamphlet called Pro- 
priety seems to have had Johnson in his mind’s eye when he 
drew this picture: 
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Full of the learned Logic of the Schools, 
Stentorius deems all adversaries Fools; 

Stiff in his own Opinions, he can ne’er 

The slightest breath of Opposition bear. 
Oppos’d, Resentment flashes in his eyes, 

And Tyger-like, he at th’ Opposer flies; 

Who oft, tho’ not convinc’d, the subject quits, 
And to a stronger pair of Lungs submits. 


In a few satirical poems Johnson was not adversely criti- 
cized, but, on the contrary, was defended against the assaults 
of his scribbling enemies. In the year 1770, when his political 
activities, especially his pamphlets in defence of the Ministry’s 
American policy, were rousing hostility, his esteemed friend, 
the Rev. Percival Stockdale, produced a poem called The Re- 
monstrance, which was simply an apology for the good Doctor. 
Even his most conspicuous departure from the rules of pro- 
priety, his rudeness in conversation, this strange satirist had 
a way to approve: 


Thy honest censure, and thy honest praise, 
Perhaps ill suit our false and polished days; 
Timid politeness says thou art severe; 

But simple virtue loves the tongue sincere. ° 


Another friend, John Courtenay, wrote this description of 
Johnson’s manner in colloquy : 


In converse quick, impetuous Johnson press’d 
His weighty logic, or sarcastic jest: 

Strong in the chase, and nimble at the turns, 

For victory still his fervid spirit burns; 

Subtle when wrong, invincible when right, 
Arm’d at all points, and glorying in his might, 
Gladiator-like, he travers’d the field, 

And strength and skill compel the foe to yield. 


The author of The Remonstrance showed no flaws in the 
character of his hero: 


Thou nobly singular, immortal man! 
Whom nought could e’er divert from virtue’s plan! 


Other satire-makers were so far from agreeing with him, how- 
ever, that they accused his hero of actual mendacity. Churchill, 
for instance, observing that Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare 
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was very slow in forthcoming, declared that the critic “for in- 
tegrity renowned” 


ts for subscribers baits his hook, 
And takes the cash—but where’s the book? 


More coarsely a shocking defamer of Methodism asserted 
that a notorious Methodist “outlies Sam J—s-n.” And J. 
Moir, the reverend author of a poem called The Wits, en- 
livened his portrait with a touch of malevolence: 


JOHNSON grown rich, iniquity again 
Spreads and provokes his classic rage in vain! 
Now he reviews his conscious toils and vast, 
His rambles all, through moral science past. 
Full of the plaudits his efforts receiv’d, 
Careless who live, or not, as once he liv’d! 


All men of genius at his levee sees 

But such as rival him at repartees. 

For who yet ever knew a wit profest, 

Who droll himself, could bear another’s jest? 
Want oft has made him hector and exclaim 
Against the proud oppressor’s ruthless aim! 

He then could make the foes of freedom smart, 
And poignards speak to every callous heart. 

Now hunger gripes not, all the world goes well, 
He eats at ease, and we may go to hell! 


Several satirists thought that they discovered in Doctor 
Johnson’s acceptance of a pension a real defect in his character. 
Peter Pindar stated the general opinion as follows: 


Ambition made sour Johnson lick the Throne, 
And blink at every merit but his own. 


Likewise Churchill says: 


He damns the pension which he takes 
And loves the Stuart he forsakes. 


Imitating the stronger style of Pope, one obscure wielder of 
the satiric scourge shouts: 


I call a Spade a Spade, and Hill a Quack, 
Johnson a Pensioner 


The indulgence of indolence, for which pensioned ease gave 
him opportunity, was not hidden from social critics and lam- 
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pooners. Some of them attributed his idleness not to mere 
sloth, however, but to a cold indifference concerning right and 
justice. This was the opinion of Moir, as we have seen, and the 
opinion was shared by a far more distinguished poet. “When 
Bute,” wrote Chatterton, 


With royal favour pensioned Johnson dead; 
His works in undeserved oblivion sunk, 
Were read no longer, and the man was drunk 
Fixed in his chair, contented and at home, 
The busy “Rambler” will no longer roam. 
Released from servitude (such ’tis to think) 
He’ll prove it perfect happiness to drink. 


The political pamphlet, The False Alarm (1770), concerning 
the government’s difficulties with the American colonies, roused 
all sorts of comment from the satirists. A representative pas- 
sage from The Theatres, A Poetical Dissection, is sweet in 
the ears of American readers; it describes how the author 


In a sad state of dotage takes up arms, 

And crams the public with his False Alarms: 
Defends a ministry, in whose defence 

He murders virtue, liberty, and sense. - 


But such jibes as this were mild beside the scalding words of 
the unrestrained romanticist Chatterton: 


His genius dead, and decently interred, 

The clamorous noise of drums sonorous heard, 
Soured into life, assumed the heavy pen, 

And saw existence for an hour again; 

Scattered his thoughts spontaneous from his brain, 
And proved we had no reason to complain; 
Whilst from his fancy figures budded out, 

As hair on humid carcasses will sprout. 


Like his pension, Johnson’s aversion, in the abstract, to 
all things Scottish earned many shillings for the versifying 
scandal-mongers. The best satire on the subject, however, 
was written by no London rhymer but a forerunner of a 
greater Rob, Robert Fergusson. This poem, not in “braid 
Scots,” but in ponderous Johnsonian, is a gem of good-hum- 
ored rebuke, written soon after the Doctor’s visit to the land 
of cakes. The following lines, referring to the definition of 
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“oats” in Johnson’s Dictionary as food for cattle in England 
and for men in Scotland, illustrate the general style: 


Have you as yet the way explorified 
To let liquarian chalice, swell’d with oats, 
Thy orifice approach? 


Less genial than the Scot and more cynical, Peter Pindar saw 
in the anti-Caledonian prejudice an evidence of lack of candor: 


But who, alas! on Johnson’s word relies, 

Who saw the too kind North with jaundiced eyes; 
Who rode to Hawthornden’s fair scene by night, 
For fear a Scottish tree might wound his sight; 
And, bent from decent candour to depart, 
Allowed a Scotchman neither head nor heart? 


A summary of satire’s view of Johnson’s personal, as arti- 
ficially distinguished from his literary, qualities, is afforded by 
Soame Jenyns’ unmerciful epitaph. Cowper, too, wrote an epi- 
taph, smooth, kindly, and unimportant. Jenyns was a much 
weaker poet than Cowper, but he bore the dead man an ancient 
grudge for having condemned his Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil. Therefore Jenyns’ epitaph is much more 
to our purpose than that written by William Cowper. Here 
is the hostile poet’s frank and not ungenerous characterization 
of Johnson: 


Here lies Sam Johnson :—reader have a care, 
Tread lightly, lest you wake a sleeping bear: 
Religious, moral, generous, and humane 

He was; but self-sufficient, proud and vain, 
Fond of, and overbearing in dispute, 

A Christian, and a scholar—but a brute. 


If Johnson’s private character was as heartily satirized as 
has been indicated, it is not wonderful that his critical and 
creative literary performances were likewise eagerly attacked. 
Tory prejudice and warping jealousy were the two influences 
which, in the opinion of some satirists, caused him to deviate 
from the strict line of critical justice. The only man among 
them who so much as suggested that the dictator’s critical 
standards were wrong was Thomas Chatterton, and he no 
more than hinted at Romanticism. 
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Typically, the anonymous author of The Beauties of the 
Brinsleiad arraigned critics like Johnson— 


Who Whigs, as wits, through loyalty condemn, 
(Pensions are parts and principle with them) 
And envious now, and now corrupt, by fits, 

Lash Tories too for daring to be wits. 


Most of the satirists’ disapproval of the dictator’s critical 
dicta concerned the Lives of the Poets. Mathias, the little 
author of The Pursuits of Literature, does indeed have a few 
words of metaphorical mockery of Johnson as master of that 
pack of “Black Letter dogs,” the eighteenth century critics of 
Shakespeare. And he remarks in general upon the Doctor’s 
churlish chiding of everything in sight, declaring that no au- 
thor attacks others in character or writings with more spleen 
and injustice. But even here the chief reference is apparently 
to the criticism in the Lives. If modern scholars find certain 
inconsistencies in these biographies, it is the less to be wondered 
at that contemporary satirists shouted aloud their indignation. 
A favorite general accusation was that Johnson played a 
coward’s part in maliciously attacking the dead masters. An- 
other imputation the author of the Brinsleiad implied in his 
picture of critics who find fault with Milton, Pope, and Swift, 
and 


Make pregnant stanzas, by their shrewd explaining, 
Sink into utter emptiness of meaning. 


In the satirists’ estimate of Johnson’s judgments upon indi- 
vidual poets there are few notes of praise and many of cen- 
sure. Bare indeed are such couplets as this of George Dyer’s 
with regard to Dryden: 


See Johnson throw a glory round a name 
Already shining in the rolls of fame! 


More typical is the opinion expressed by the Rev. J. Moir 
when he declares that Johnson 


On Milton, though almost benumb’d with age, 
Pours all the virulence of party rage! 


Various lives were distasteful to various readers. Probably 
that of Gray roused the greatest storm of satirical resentment. 
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John Courtenay opened his poetic biographical notice with a 
long account of the Doctor’s weaknesses as a critic, and the 
passage begins with these lines: 


Lost is the man who scarce deigns Gray to praise, 
But from the grave calls Blackmore’s sleeping lays. 


Now, Blackmore’s interminable epics were notorious for their 
soporific qualities. The reader who bears in mind that some 
twentieth century Americans rank Gray next to Shakespeare 
among the English poets may judge of the indignation with 
which Gray’s admirers saw him rated below the dullest epic 
poet of their century. Even gentlewomen rose in revolt at the 
dictator’s mean valuation of the poetic genius who wrote the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Anne Seward, one of the 
readiest letter-writers among learned ladies, vented her indig- 
nation in a poem of twenty-two lines. It was published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and it is not a bad magazine-poem, if 
one compares it with others of the period. But it is char- 
acterized by the typical classical abstractions and circumlocu- 
tion. Instead of aiming her shafts at the great critic, she takes 
a nearer target, William Mason, author of a life of Thomas 
Gray. Through Miss Seward as a medium the awful voiced 
Muse of Gray rebukes Gray’s biographer for having allowed 
malicious hands to tear the wreath from her brows, and urges 
him to wrest the envy-pointed falchion 


From that Philistine critic, who defies 
The chosen armies of the heavenly muse. 


The satirists were not blind to Johnson’s great import- 
ance in the world of letters. Few among them would have 
passed as careless judgment as that of “Rattlesnake,” the re- 
viewer, in Hoole’s Modern Manners: 


Respecting the Doctor, you say very true, 
I think him as scurvy a critic as you. 


Even Peter Pindar acknowledged his eminence, as is shown by 
this couplet concerning the general mourning at his death: 


Who cried the world can match his Prose or Rhyme? 
O’er wits of modern days he towers sublime. 


Everywhere he was recognized as the leader among conserva- 
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tive traditionalists. Critics in general gradually were coming 
around to see some worth in “sensibility” and “runic” and 
“Gothic” ideas and feelings—but never Johnson. A hint of 
the common opinion is afforded by the Reverend Richard 
Graves, the author of The Spiritual Quixote. This sentimental 
old humorist in 1786 wrote some verses to Christopher Anstey, 
complimenting him upon his New Bath Guide and other light 


and lively anapestic verses and praising them in these signifi- 
cant terms: 


They long have gain’d thy native Cam’s applause, 
And brav’d old Oxford Johnson’s rigid laws. 


Johnson was generally recognized as the great exponent of 
traditional conservatism, not only in critical theory, but in his 
creative literary practice as well. Satirical comments upon his 
tragedy of Irene involve typical derogation for his personality 
and for his classical criticism. Chatterton, for instance, thus 


amplified the thought which is suggested in the couplet by the 
Reverend Mr. Graves: 


Once (let the lovers of Irene weep) 

He thought it perfect happiness to sleep. 

Irene, wondrous composition, came 

To give the audience rest, the author fame; 

A snore was much more grateful than a clap, 
And pit, box, gallery, proved it in a nap. 

Hail, Johnson! chief of bards, thy rigid laws 
Bestowed due praise, and critics snored applause. 


In a passage from Kew Gardens, the wonderful boy rephrased 
the opinion in somewhat different fashion: 


Hail, Inspiration! whose mysterious wings 
Are strangers to what rigid (Johnson) sings; 
By him thy airy voyages are curbed, 

Nor moping wisdom’s by thy flight disturbed; 
To ancient lore and musty precepts bound, 
Thou art forbid the range of classic ground. 
Irene creeps so classical and dry, 

None but a Greek philosopher can cry. 
Through five long acts unletter’d heroes sleep, 
And critics by the square of learning weep. 


Somewhat similarly the author of The Theatres, which some 
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malicious cataloguer has attributed to Garrick, indulges in this 
vigorous lampooning of Johnson in connection with the damn- 
ing of his tragedy: 

Johnson, that huge Leviathan of wit, 

Made once a turgid, tasteless tragic hit; 


Told a soft tale in such laborious strains 
As damn’d the fair Irene for his pains. 


A literary warehouse, well supply’d 

With learning’s lore, and not a little pride; 
Who in his own opinion sits supreme, 
Whatever stile he takes, whatever theme; 
Who never yet his own applause has miss’d, 
Poet, philosopher, philologist. 


In The Children of Thespis of John Williams (“Anthony Pas- 
quin”), who though a vile person was the purveyor of much 
valuable gossip, I find a footnote which furnishes a stepping 
stone to take us away from this dull matter of Jrene. “In 
1749,” writes Pasquin, “he produced a tragedy at Drury Lane 
Theatre, entitled Jrene, but being created upon an Aristotelian 
bias, the public could not relish its beauties. A few years after 
this period, he published his wonderful and stupendous Dic- 
tionary.” 

The Dictionary seems, indeed, to be the corner-stone of 
Doctor Johnson’s reputation. Everybody referred to it. Al- 
most every satirist mentioned it who mentioned its author. The 
low writer of The Diabo-lady: or, A Match in Hell, for ex- 
ample, takes occasion to remark (falsely) that the word ap- 
prove is absent from the monumental lexicon. With similar 
effort at wit, the author of Matrimonial Overtures, another 
obscure and scandalous pamphlet, declares that after John- 
son was induced to write for the government, “the long tribe 
of pension’d pamphleteers” turned to him for explanation of 
the word good-breeding. According to another scribbler, who 
wrote The Triumph of Brutes, the lexicographer 


Confessed his Dictionary, like his head, 
Tho’ full of reading, never to be read. 


In a complimentary epigrammatic poem upon the Diction- 
ary, David Garrick praised Johnson pleasantly at the ex- 
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pense of the French encyclopedists. After boasting of the 
supposed superiority of one British soldier over ten French, 
he concluded his stanza with this couplet: . 


And Johnson well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more. 


There were many other passages of comment upon the great 
work, but its chief appearance in satire was more subtle. 
Satirists mocked at the dictionary-maker when they wished to 
criticize the defects (one cannot call them weaknesses) of his 
style. “Lexiphanes,” the phrasemonger, was their favorite 
name for him, and his sesquipedalian words they appropriated 
as weapons of ridicule. Fergusson’s poem To Samuel John- 
son, already mentioned, which has as a subtitle “Food for a 
new edition of his Dictionary,” abounds in such lines as: 
The muse silential long, with mouth apert, 


Would give vibration to stagnatic tongue, 
And loud encomiate thy puissant name. 


Of Johsonn’s other works, aside from the Lives of the 
Poets, Irene, and the Dictionary, the satirists had little to say. 
There were a few passages of attack, and others of defense, 
for his political pamphlets upon the American situation. The 
False Alarm, a particularly weak piece, caused noisy discus- 
sion. A few details also of his private life were seized upon 
by scribblers as matter for ridicule, or, less commonly, for 
praise. Peter Pindar loved to tell the story of Johnson’s obse- 
quious interview with Majesty, and quoted joyously the reply 
to a question concerning his impressions of the King: “ ‘His 
Majesty seems to be possessed of some good nature and much 
curiosity,’ replied the Doctor: ‘as for his vous, it is far from 
contemptible. His Majesty indeed was multifarious in his ques- 
tions; but, thank God, he answered them all himself.” Other 
satirists chose to record other small maiters of the great man’s 
biography. A sufficiently scandalous sample is this couplet 
from The Sauce-Pan, in comment upon his residence in the 
house with the widow of his friend the brewer: 


And what can wisdom, learning, parts, avail? 
E’en Johnson’s only known—to live with Thrale. 


Thus satire’s coarse guffaw sounded continually in the ears 
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of Samuel Johnson, the literary autocrat of the age. Of all 
the caustic rhymers, only Churchill pierced the thick skin of 
the incontrovertible Doctor’s steady complacency. Yet the 
whole mediocre throng of ephemeral scribblers, like the village 
children at the heels of Mark Twain’s astrologer, followed the 
great man and mocked at him to conceal their awe. They 
derided his ugliness, ungainliness, rudeness, his social and po- 
litical prejudices and the narsh inaccuracy of his criticism of 
poetry; they even revived the memory of his dead tragedy 
for the sake of one more chortle. And that quality which made 
him distinctly eminent, they magnified to an absurdity. For 
the satirists the ponderous force of his characteristic prose 
was a never-failing source of impish joy. 

They called him Lexiphanes to signify that, in schoolboy 
phrase, he had “swallowed the dictionary.” They called his 
style “lexiphanian” or, taking a word from his own book, “ses- 
quipedalian.” They used Johnsonian great words for small 
thoughts. And their readers were amused. 


The name Lexiphanes came to England, of course, in 
Lucian’s dialogue of that title. The source of its currency as 
a satiric tag for Doctor Johnson was: “Lexiphanes, a Dia- 
logue. Imitated from Lucian, and suited to the present times. 
Being an attempt to restore the English Tongue to its Ancient 
Purity, and to correct, as well as expose, the affected Style, 
harsh words, and absurd phraseology of many writers, and 
particularly of our English Lexiphanes, the Rambler.” This 
witty and ribald burlesque was the work of Archibald Camp- 
bell, who may or may not have been identical with the colonel 
of that name who drove the patriots out of Augusta, Georgia. 
At any rate, he was a clever parodist, not excessively clean- 
minded. Borrowing ideas from Lucian, and Samuel Butler. 
and perhaps Ben Jonson, he produced a really funny carica- 
ture of his great subject. The ordinary “shake” or grip of 
friendship, his hero calls “a reciprocal and most amicable in- 
termixture and conquassation of hands,” and he uses similar 
language through a hundred and fifty pages of frivolity, till a 
medical man who has had experience with his peculiar sort of 
madness administers the emetic which brings all the lexico- 
grapher’s tremendous vocabulary rolling from his throat. 
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“Lexiphanes” Johnson became to all satirists, and Lexi- 
phanes he remained to the end of his days. Few indeed were 
satire’s notes of praise for his manner of writing. His friend 
Arthur Murphy had the courage to declare: 


Whate’er you write, in ev’ry golden line 

Sublimity and elegance combine: 

Thy nervous phrase impresses ev’ry soul, 

While harmony gives warmth and rapture to the whole. 


But Charles Churchill offset this commendation by his picture 
of Pomposo: 


Who, to increase his native strength, 
Draws words six syllables in length, 
With which, assisted with a frown, 
By way of club, he knocks us down. 


Next in chronological order came the full-length caricature 
of Campbell’s dialogue. The author of The Theatres added 
nothing to the purpose when he wrote: 


Johnson, thrice happy in a new-coin’d word, 
Reigns in full state, most pompously absurd. 


On the other hand, Johnson’s chief defender among the satir- 
ists, the Reverend Percival Stockdale, allowed a suggestion of 
irony to creep into this passage of admiration: 


Great is thy prose; great thy poetic strain; 

Yet to dull coxcombs are they great in vain. 
When weak opponents would thy strength defeat, 
Thy words like babbling parrots they repeat; 
But mixed with theirs, the vigour all is fled, 

The letter living, but the spirit dead: 

Their want of powers these insects will not see; 
Bombast in them is sublime in thee. 


If the approbation had been more mildly put, it might have 
pointed effectively to the fallacy in the popular criticism of 
its hero’s prose style. At best, however, this is the last stand 
of the friends of Johnson in the field of satire. Thereafter, 
till the pitilessness of biographers made satirists sympathize 
with Johnson dead, the ponderous stylist was pretty generally 
ridiculed. William Mason, in his satires two-thirds political 
and one-third literary, was fond of pointing a mocking finger 
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at the great Johnson. Friendship with Horace Walpole, who 
always hated the Rambler, probably was an important element 
in strengthening Mason’s aversion. In his earlier satirical 
poems, the Ode to Pinchbeck and the Epistle to Shebbeare, he 
expressed his feelings thus: 


Poor Doctor Johnson, I’m afraid, 
Can give but metaphoric aid; 
His style’s case-Harden’d graces! 


and more cleverly thus: 


O for a thousand tongues and every tongue 

Like Johnson’s, arm’d with words of six feet long, 
In multitudinous vociferation 

To panegyricize this glorious nation, 

Whose liberty results from her taxation. 


But it was under cover of the double anonymity of the Arch- 
aeological Epistle to Dean Milles that Mason took occasion to 
criticise Johnson’s prose most thoroughly. Most of his preface 
he devoted to a comparison between Johnson’s diction and that 
of Chatterton’s Rowley, greatly to the advantage of the latter. 
It is recorded in Walpole’s Letters that the dictator of the Club 
read the poem without reading the preface, and pronounced 
the satire good; even after discovering through the preface 
that he himself was one of the principal objects of attack he 
was sufficiently candid to admit that the work had merit. 
Yet Mason’s mode of criticism is neither genial nor gentle. He 
remarks incidentally that “the merit of the Doctor’s style is 
known to consist in his long words, hard words, and stiffly 
constructed sentences.” He declares that the Rowleian style 
contains fewer long words, and those not nearly so long as the 
monsters of the Doctor’s coinage; Rowleian involves hard, ob- 
solete words also, to be sure, but they are brought in not 
through affectation but from sheer necessity. He character- 
izes the two styles in words of their own: 
Then as to the construction of whole sentences, nothing 
in the world is so totally dissimilar as the Lexiphanic and 


Archaeologic manner; the one is swotie, mole, and fetive: 
the other rugose, cacophonous, and dentifrangent. 


An anonymous scribbler, author of Matrimonial Overtures, 
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from an enamour’d lady, to Lord G G—rm—ne; had ex- 
pressed similar critical ideas with less originality but admir- 
able onomatopoeic cacophony in these lines: 





Next Johnson’s self, in letter’d pride, should bring 
The stiffest plume that grows in Herme’s wing; 
He in tremendous sounds can all excell 

Whose every page takes half a year to spell: 
Words that defy Gargantua’s mouth to speak, 
The monstrous spawn of Anglo-Celtic Greek. 


The popular opinion of Johnson’s literary method and manner 
was voiced more typically by Robert Fergusson when he ad- 
dressed 
him whose potent lexiphanian style 
Words can prolongate, and inswell his page 
With what in others to a line’s confined. 


With such a reputation, if the testimony of the writers of 
satire is to be relied upon, the Great Lexicographer went to 
his grave. And “Doctor Johnson of sesquipedalia verba mem- 
ory” was the Doctor Johnson who stuck in the minds of the 
satirists among his contemporaries who survived him. But 
the rancour with which they had derided his style died with 
him. They still smiled in memory of his frailties, but they 
hated him no longer. 
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Never in her history has France been confronted with 
problems more perplexing than those which she now faces. 
During the Hundred Years’ War, it is true, she passed through 
exceedingly grave crises. In the following century Emperor 
Charles V threatened her very existence. More than once in 
the dark days of the Revolutionary period her chances seemed 
desperate. Nor would the greatest optimist have thought her 
future bright after the war of 1870, culminating in the fra- 
tricidal ravages of the Commune. But, after all, those earlier 
crises were largely accidental and transitory. France, a victim 
to excessive chivalry, dynastic discord, bad government, or 
unpreparedness, found herself in a dangerous situation; but 
with the cause of danger removed, she quickly recovered her 
former prestige, and the more rapidly, because in population, 
wealth, and civilization she was the first nation in Europe. 
National prestige, however, is only relative; it depends upon 
the strength of one’s competitors. Here lies the chief source 
of the present weakness of France: certain of her rivals ex- 
cel her in population, wealth, and economic productivity. 
Her inferiority now is not temporary, but the result of long 
ailment. With the most favorable conditions it will take her 
population three generations to regain the relative rank it once 
held. Meanwhile her statesmen, instead of wasting their 
time in intrigue, quarrels, and domestic persecution, must 
pursue a broadly national course. 

The problems that confront the French are of three kinds: 
economic, political, and social. Although for the moment the 
most pressing may seem to be the economic, eventually they will 
prove to be the social. But all three are so interrelated that, 
like the links of a chain, they will hold or give way together. 
Without immediate financial and industrial relief, economic 
depression must speedily lead to anarchy ; unless social abuses 
are checked, even more complete disaster will result; but no 
lasting reforms, economic or social, are possible without se- 
rious political reform. The most pressing need of France is 
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a strong man with power to carry out his policies. For more 
than thirty years the French—with the exception of profes- 
sional politicians and their dupes—have been yearning for a 
leader and a stable government. A leader endowed with cour- 
age to defy the cries of “dictator!” and with a proper contempt 
for ideologists and parliamentary eloquence could inspire in 
his compatriots faith in industrial undertakings, and could rid 
them of their greatest fault—timidity in commerce. An en- 
ergetic government would attack political corruption, abolish 
the evils of alcoholism, and deal with the vital questions of 
public health and “race suicide.” Such a leader of men is 
likely to arise in France. Has not Clemenceau, despite his 
forty years of sterile parliamentary wrangling, and the de- 
moralizing influence of his fellow-politicians, already made a 
beginning? 

In all countries the principal economic problem of today 
is how to develop agriculture, industry, and commerce by 
perfected scientific methods. Unfortunately the French, vic- 
tims of long misgovernment, are poorly equipped to deal with 
this problem. While restoring their devastated provinces, they 
must replace defective industrial equipment, construct water- 
ways and harbors, build ships and railroads, erect sanitary 
dwellings, develop mining and hydraulic power. Their forests, 
neglected even before the war, demand the immediate expen- 
diture of millions of dollars. Division of labor must be greatly 
extended at the expense of individualism. French industry, 
static hitherto, should become dynamic. At the Ministry of 
Public Works more than four thousand applications for min- 
ing concessions have been held up by routine and bureaucracy. 
French agriculture, in spite of superior soil and favorable 
climate, lags behind that of most other European countries. 
No other land is so favorably situated for commerce as 
France, yet her trade has not maintained its rank. 

These painful facts were known to her economists long 
before the war, but their exhortations availed nothing. Pub- 
lic opinion in France no longer realized the capital impor- 
tance of securing men of talent in public offices, nor did it 
possess a proper conception of superior talent. Accordingly, 
French legislators came to be politicians who, engrossed in 
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party quarrels, took no serious interest in national questions. 
This attitude was inevitable, since the egalitarian system of 
politics, as practiced in France, tends to eliminate from office 
men of capacity. Unhappily, too, the so-called higher classes, 
disgusted with the prevailing “cult of incompetence,” as Emile 
Faguet termed it, have maintained in politics and commerce 
an attitude of disdainful reserve, tending more and more to 
resemble fatalism. Thus, with a few exceptions, French 
industries, owing to antiquated equipment, red tape, and the 
national apathy in seeking commercial orders abroad, have 
declined year after year. This decline was hastened by the 
antagonistic attitude of labor. Incited by demagogues, French 
workmen refused to believe what their German neighbors had 
demonstrated, that their employers’ interests were their own. 
All of these circumstances favored the German manufacturer, 
whose “pacific penetration” during the first fourteen years of 
the century made marvelous strides. Had peace endured 
twenty years longer, practically every French industry would 
have been either under German control or else ruined, as even 
the most naive French optimists now realize. 


How the “knights of the politician industry” and the friv- 
olous press brought France to the verge of ruin is told by 
Victor Cambon. In his convincing diagnosis of the case, he 
writes: “Obstinately slumbering in false security, we were 
totally uninformed about matters of vital importance. Inter- 
ested in scandal rather than useful knowledge, we tolerated 
with resignation incompetent public officials, who constantly 
succeeded one another. We were exposed to vice by stupid 
humanitarianism, lulled like children with the empty loquacity 
of vain rhetors (rhéteurs inconscients) . . . - who con- 
centrated all their attention upon sickening political quarrels. 
We viewed with indifference the wane of our prestige abroad 
as that of other nations increased. Our finest provinces were 
poisoned by the curse of alcohol, which paralyzed their eco- 
nomic productivity and blighted the race. Our birthrate had 
fallen below that of all other European countries. Such was 
our suicidal course while the enemy beyond our frontier was 
expanding by leaps and bounds. Did ever a situation resemble 
more closely the last days of Byzantium? And yet,” he goes 
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on to say, “people assert that we are decadent. What must 
have been the vitality of our country, to have withstood so long 
such a régime!” Little wonder that Paul Deschanel, one of 
the pillars of the Third Republic, should have admitted in a 
public address in January, 1917, that before the war France 
was “en train de se suicider.” 


It is particularly the social and moral infirmities alluded to 
by Victor Cambon that add to the gravity of the situation. 
Intemperance increases because a majority of the French peo- 
ple have no conception of hygiene and physical culture, for 
the very good reason that nobody has ever enlightened them 
on these subjects. And what could be a worse national peril 
than race extinction? Paul Deschanel calls “race suicide” 
the greatest French problem of the future, a question of life 
and death. Similarly Alexandre Millerand, formerly Minister 
of War, declares that France “ne connait pas de menace plus 
terrible que celle de la dépopulation.” Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the foremost French economist of our time, gave the menace 
constant attention during the last thirty years of his life. But 
thus far all remedial efforts have been futile. 


The causes of this menace are voluntary birth restriction 
and abortion, intemperance, and infant mortality. Voluntary 
restriction, according to the disciples of Le Play, results 
mainly from the French inheritance laws, which with each 
generation necessitate the division of family property among 
the children. In this connection some social writers lay the 
blame upon “bourgeois priidence” and the desire to provide 
well for one’s children. Others attribute it to neo-Malthusian 
propaganda. All are agreed that restriction is fostered by the 
decline of religion and the lack of a sense of civic and moral 
responsibility. Such causes explain, also, the alarming in- 
crease in abortion, which, competent authorities assert, is at 
present practiced in France to the extent of more than 200,000 
cases annually. Of the involuntary causes of depopulation, al- 
coholism is the chief. This tends to engender insanity and tu- 
berculosis, and favors the spread of venereal disease, which 
admittedly is largely responsible for infant mortality. 

These causes of depopulation are much more readily un- 
derstood than is its remedy. Among the inducements proposed 
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to encourage the rearing of more than two children in a family 
are a reform of the inheritance laws, exemption from military 
service, premiums in money, education at the expense of the 
state, exemption from taxation, reduction in house rent, and 
preferential consideration for government appointment. 
While, no doubt, these measures might prove useful, moral 
remedies alone can be really efficacious. The present ma- 
terialistic conception of life must give way to convictions 
of social, civic, and moral duty. And this result cannot be 
achieved if the French Government renews its attacks upon 
the moral forces of the country, evidenced in its opposition to 
moral education, its unfair “neutrality” in religion, its confis- 
cation of church property, and its proscription of the religious 
orders. 

It is obvious that none but statesmen of broad vision, firm 
moral convictions, and indomitable will, can direct simultan- 
eously the far-reaching reforms necessary for France. Five 
hundred zeros (French politicians) are not worth one man of 
genius for governing a country. The situation demands men 
with the courage and tenacity of Richelieu and Colbert, ad- 
ministrators and specialists conversant with social and eco- 
nomic laws, and above all, a master-mind like the great Corsi- 
can. Certain temperate French writers have proposed to take 
all legislative power out of the hands of Parliament and to 
confer it upon a legislative council to be appointed by the 
President. Thus Parliament would only approve or reject 
laws. Wholly inadequate are the old tactics of French par- 
lamentary wranglers. How could constructive results be 
expected from a régime in which the leaders seek, as a rule, 
only to dislodge one another from office? If perchance a 
ministry accomplishes something, its successor, to attain dis- 
tinction, adopts a contrary course. Scarcely started, the suc- 
cessor falls in turn, and the next minister undoes everything— 
a procedure which paralyzes national growth, and makes of 
France a veritable Penelope’s web. 

No! Parasite politicians cannot solve these problems. For 
even if the war indemnity pays the cost of restoring France’s 
devastated territory, the regeneration of her industry and com- 
merce will be a Herculean task requiring billions of new 
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capital. Other billions will be needed for the development of 
her colonial empire. In view of her huge public debt, the 
scarcity of money, and the even greater scarcity of labor, 
successful industrial reform is unthinkable without the pa- 
triotic codperation of all social classes. More difficult still, 
as experience has shown, will be social reform. Nobody 
thinks that a French Parliament like those of the past thirty 
years would take serious measures to abolish the evils of al- 
cohol or check race suicide. Nor can political reform be of 
avail without such changes in the constitution as will make 
the I'rench President something more than a figurehead with 
a “responsible” ministry—that is, a ministry destined to be 
overthrown every few months at the sweet will of profes- 
sional politicians. Authority for the President and stability 
in the ministry will curb parliamentary abuses. Something 
better than the present system must be found, even though it 
necessitates a coup d’état. Since in France all initiative eman- 
ates from above, the central authority should be strong, expe- 
rienced, provident, and durable. A stable government would 
enable France to look ahead, not merely three months, but 
fifty years. > 
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“The Simple Cobbler of Agawam” 
Roy F. Drsste 


Columbia University. 


“An hundred witty Speeches of our celebrated Ward, who 
called himself The Simple Cobler of Agawam .. . have 
been reported,” runs a passage in the “Remarkable Occur- 
rences” of Increase Mather, “but he had one Godly Speech, 
that was worth ’em all; which was, I have only Two Comforts 
to Live upon; The one is in the Perfections of Christ; The 
other is in The Imperfections of all Christians.” 

The industriously inquisitive reader who is fortunate 
enough to chance upon that quaint little volume, The Simple 
Cobler of Agawam in America, will be forced to conclude, 
however, that its author took immeasurably more comfort in 
contemplating the manifold sins of Christian humanity than 
in rapturously meditating on the supreme excellence of a lone 
divinity. For the Reverend Nathaniel Ward frankly admits 
in this same book that his “Trade is to finde more faults then 
others will mend; and I am very diligent at it; yet it scarce 
findes me a living, though the Country findes me more worke 
then I can turne my hand to.” 

Ward’s preliminary preparation for the task of using his 
“patching braines” to repair the ubiquitous faults he observed 
in Puritanic New England, in England, and in the universe 
in general, had been very thorough and adequate. The son of 
a well-known preacher, Ward was born in the County of Suf- 
folk, probably in 1578. He received his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Cambridge in 1599, began the profession of law, and 
“read almost all the Common Law of England, and some 
Statutes.” Then he was seized by a Wanderlust that carried 
him over enough of Europe to see “the best part of twenty 
Christian Kings and Princes,” and “most of the Reformed 
Churches in Europ.” At Heidelberg the then famous David 
Pareus, who held the ponderously impressive chair of theology, 
persuaded Ward to forego the mazes of jurisprudence for the 
even more intricate labyrinths of theology; and at the same 
place, though perhaps at a later date, he dandled in his arms 
the nephew of King Charles I, Prince Rupert, who “promised 
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then to be a good Prince,” but who fell from Ward’s favor 
when, as was natural, he supported his uncle’s cause in arms. 
This avuncular predilection of Rupert’s led Ward, in his 
“Simple Cobler” to state that “if I thought he would not be 
angry with me, I would pray hard to his Maker, to make him a 
right Roundhead, a wise hearted Palatine, a thankfull man to 
the English; to forgive all his sins, and at length to save his 
soul, notwithstanding all his God-damne mee’s: yet I may doe 
him wrong; I am not certaine hee useth that oath; I wish no 
man else would. I dare say the Devills dare not.” It is sadly 
probable, however, that Rupert used that oath as well as even 
more heinous ones when the King’s forces under him were 
defeated at Marston Moor; but this is a question that may 
properly be left for historians to settle. 

After returning to England from these various peregrina- 
tions Ward began to preach in Essex; but in 1631 he was con- 
victed of what, in the eyes of Archbishop Laud and his harsh 
coterie, was the unspeakably nefarious sin of non-conformity. 
Since he was then forbidden to preach at home, three years 
later he cast in his lot with those who had already followed the 
Puritanic gleam, and became pastor of a church at Ipswich 
(then Agawam), Massachusetts. Here he was the chief figure 
in the compilation of the first Puritanic Code, the “Body of 
Liberties.” In 1646, since Laud had died on the scaffold and 
the non-conformists were already enjoying Pisgah views of a 
Cromwellian promised land, Ward returned to his native 
shores. By reason of strength he lived to be over four score 
years old, and died, probably in 1653, in the fulness of Pro- 
tectorate bliss. 

To those of his own day in New England, Ward’s was a 
name to conjure with, principally because of the primary in- 
fluence his shaping hand had in the formation of the “Body 
of Liberties”; but that which gives him a secure, even though 
small, niche in American literary fame is “that piece of 
pedantic growling at toleration, and pungent advice to British 
Royalty,” as the Duyckincks call it, The Simple Cobler of 
Agawam in America, written here in 1645, and published in 
England in 1646-7. This work is perhaps English rather than 
American, since its author was born, spent most of his life, and 
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died in England; since also it was written rather for the re- 
form of English religion, manners and politics than for the 
edification of already super-edified New England Puritans; 
but it was at least penned on our shores, and contains enough 
local color to stamp it as a cis-Atlantic product. As the title 
implies, Ward wrote under the guise of a cobler “Willing to 
help mend his Native Country, lamentably tattered, both in 
the upper-Leather and sole, with all the honest stitches he 
can take.” The higgledy-piggledy, helter-skelter hotch-potch 
of alliterations, puns, antitheses, of invertebrate pariphrases 
and circumlocutory divagations which alternate with pithy 
apothegms and sententious epigrams that form the composition, 
or lack of composition, of this preposterously spasmodic and 
crotchetty ninety-odd pages of reading, is little less than stag- 
gering. The work contains many hybrid words that will drive 
him who seeks for them in a dictionary to the brink of despair ; 
it gives evidence of curious bits of information, gathered in 
peripatetic wanderings, that would have rejoiced the author of 
the immortally-misnamed “Bible in Spain”; it violates more 
grammatical and rhetorical principles than the most ardently 
erring freshman ever did; it would probably have irritated 
even Sterne, Carlyle, Browning and Meredith. Yet, despite 
its unconscious or intentional perversity, it manages to convey 
a certain unified totality of effect far better, and to form a 
picturesque portrayal of the author far more vivid, than thou- 
sands of almost infinitely more correctly-written books have 
done. And it accomplishes this because, cantankerously freak- 
ish though it is, it has a central theme: “the Imperfections of 
all Christians”—provided, that is, that the word “Christian” 
be occasionally broaderied to include all manner of religious 
devotees, apparel-worshipping ladies, long-haired gentlemen, 
and rebellious Irishmen. Charles Lamb would have read 
this book, which, even more than his own essays, is com- 
posed of “unlicked, incondite things—villainously pranked in 
an affected array of antique modes and phrases,” with pure 
delight, Samuel Johnson with snorts of anger and grunts of 
disgust, Goldsmith with chuckles of quiet enjoyment ; Coleridge 
would have rushed from it to the consolations of metaphysics, 
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and Byron would have leered approvingly at its slashing at- 
tacks on feminine frivolities. 

“I am neither Presbyterian, nor plebsbyterian, but an In- 
terpendent,” Ward stoutly affirms; but more than anything 
else he was a Calvinist, as strenuously bigoted, as intrepidly 
dauntless, as sturdidly aggressive, and as ferociously vitupera- 
tive as “Jack” himself. He had not a grain of that sweet 
charity which his contemporary, John Eliot, showed both in 
his life and his writings, and he was astonished “to think that 
the braines of men should be parboyl’d in such impious ig- 
norance” as to believe in the doctrine of liberty of conscience 
that was preached by another contemporary, Roger Williams; 
but had he lived to read Michael Wiggleworth’s The Day of 
Doom, he would doubtless have nodded vigorously in approval 
of its gentle sentiments concerning infant damnation. Against 
all “Familists, Antinomians, Anabaptists, and other Enthusi- 
asts” who were responsible for all the “squint-eyed, wry-necked 
and brazen-faced Errors” that he found in his community, 
Ward valiantly hurled his caustic excoriations and blazing ana- 
themas. “How all Religion should enjoy their Liberty .... 
in one and the same Jurisdiction,” he vociferates, “is beyond 
the Artique of my comprehension. If the whole conclave of 
Hell can so compromise, exadverse, and diametricall contra- 
dictions, as to compolitize such multimonstrous maufrey of 
heteroclytes and quicquidibitis quietly ; I trust I may say with 
all humble reverence, they can doe more then the Senate of 
Heaven.” Then, apparently fearing that some members of the 
heavenly parliament, hovering by chance over his shoulder 
as he wrote, might construe this verbal blast to be a reflection 
on their sempiternal omnipotence, he makes haste to add this 
rather condescending apology: “My modus loquendi par- 
doned: I entirely wish much welfare and more wisdom to that 
Plantation.” To all the faithful who oppose the “Amale- 
kitish onsets” of those believers in freedom of conscience who 
“desire not satisfaction but satisfaction” (a pun that Southey 
thought good enough to mark in his copy of the “Simple 
Cobler”) in speaking for their theories, Ward utters the fol- 
lowing beatitude: “Feare nothing Gentlemen, Rubiconem tran- 
sisstis, jacta est alea, ye have turned the Devill out of doores; 
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fling all his old parrell after him out at the windows, lest he 
makes an errand for it againe.” 


Ward’s religious ideas were no more rigidly cramped and 
virulently malevolent than his patriotism was peevishly in- 
sular and chauvinistic. “Englishmen, be advised to love 
England . . .,” he says; “I am bold to say that since the 
pure Primitive time, the Gospel never thrived so well in any 
soil on earth, as in the British; nor is the like goodnesse of 
nature, or Cornucopian plenty else—where to be found: if 
ye lose that Country, and finde a better before ye come to 
Heaven, my Cosmography failes me.” That he had in over- 
flowing measure the traditional British hatred of that day to- 
ward the French and Spanish, this mixture of spiteful badin- 
age and raucous acrimony will attest : “There is a quadrobulary 
saying which passes current in the Westerne World, That the 
Emperour is King of Kings, the Spaniard, King of Men, the 
French, King of Asses, the King of England, King of Devills. 
By his leave that first brayed the speech, they are pretty wise 
Devills and pretty honest ; the worse they doe, is to keep their 
Kings from devillizing, and themselves from Assing: Were I 
a King (a simple supposal) I would not part with one good 
English Devill, for some two of the Emperours Kings, nor 
three of the Spaniards Men, nor four French Asses; If I did 
I should think my selfe an Asse for my labour.” The Irish 
revolt of 1641, essentially a Protestant-Catholic feud, gave 
Ward the chance to employ his vitriolic vocabulary against 
Celts in general, and “Popish Doegs” and “truculent Cut- 
throats” in particular. “These /rish anciently called Art ropo- 
phagi, man-eaters: Have a Tradition among them, That when 
the Devill shewed our Saviour all the kingdomes of the earth 
and their glory, that he would not shew him J/reland, but re- 
served it for himselfe: it is probably true, for he hath kept it 
ever since for his own peculiar; the old Fox foresaw it would 
eclipse the glory of all the rest. . . . They are the very 
Offal of men, Dregges of Mankind, Reproach of Christen- 
dome, the Bots that crawle on the Beasts taile, I wonder 
Rome it self is not ashamed of them.” While Ward osten- 
sibly honored Charles I with such epithets as “Tres-Royall 
Sir,” “Gracious Sir,” and “My Dearest Lord, and my more 
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than dearest King,” he roundly attacks Charles for his alli- 
ance with a Catholic in this bit of droll doggerel: 


“He cannot rule a Land, 

As Lands should ruled been 
That lets himself be rul’d 
By a ruling Romane Queen.” 


And the King’s moral character was perhaps never more ef- 
fectively stabbed than in this sentence: “I never heard our 
King was Effeminate: to be a little Uxorious personally, is a 
vertuous vice in Oeconomicks; but Royally, a vicious virtue 
in Politicks.” 

More than anything else in this doughtily whimsical vol- 
ume, Ward’s savage bombardment of “women’s fashions” has 
afforded unmitigated pleasure to its unfortunately narrow 
circle of readers. “I was loath to pester better matter with 
such stuffe,” he admits; but he finally decided to “make bold 
for this once, to borrow a little of their loose tongued Liberty, 
and mispend a word or two upon their long-wasted, but short- 
skirted patience.” Furthermore, he candidly confesses that 
he has written in an alternately passionate and flippant vein 
rather than in logical fashion, “supposing those I speak to are 
incapable of grave and rationall arguments.” He does not in- 
veigh against those dames who follow fashions in moderation, 
but points his pen “only against the light-heel’d beagles that 
lead the chase so fast, that they run all civility out of breath, 
against those Ape-headed pullets, which invent Antique foole- 
fangles, meerly for fashion and novelty sake.” It is to be 
feared that his inflexibly righteous soul had more than Puri- 
tanic feelings for such “Most deare and unparallel’d Ladies” 
as were possessed of a “native lovely lustre,” for he remarks 
that he has been a “solitary widower almost twelve yeares, 
purposed lately to make a step over to my Native Country for 
a yoke-fellow.” But he finally decided to remain single 
through fear that “exotick garbes” might have changed even 
English ladies into “gant bar-geese, ill-shapen-shotten-shell- 
fish, Egyptian Hyeroglyphics, or at the best into French flurts,” 
who are “the surquedryes of pride, the wantonnesse of idle- 
nesse, provoking sins, the certain prodromies of assured judge- 
ment, Zeph. 1, 7, 8.” Ward is ingenuous enough, indeed, to 
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acknowledge a love for elegant, refined dress; a trait which 
is merely another illustration of the eternal inconsistencies of 
a creed that is ultimately perhaps as much a matter of pose as 
its contrary dandyism. “I can make my selfe sick at any 
time,” he says, “with comparing the dazling splender where- 
with our Gentlewomen were embellished in some former 
habits, with the gut-foundred goosdom, wherewith they are 
now surcingled and debauched. Wee have about five or six 
of them in our Colony.” The unconscious revelation of sup- 
pressed desire evinced in the sentence immediately following 
would make an orthodox Freudian more sanguinely cock-sure 
of his theories than ever: “If I see any of them accidentally, 
I cannot cleanse my phansie of them for a moneth after.” 
The passage in which Ward reaches the apogee of mordant 
asperity against unseemly female garb is the one which several 
literary historians of America have singled out as being per- 
haps most representative of his style in the whole volume: “I 
am not much offended if I see a trimme, far trimmer than 
she that wears it: in a word, whatever Christianity or Civility 
will allow, I can afford with London measure: but when I 
heare a nugiperous Gentledame inquire what dresse the Queen 
is in this week: what the nudiusteritant fashion of the Court; 
I meane the very newest: with egge to be in it in all haste, 
what ever it be; I look at her as the very gizzard of a trifle, 
the product of a quarter of a cypher, the epitome of nothing, 
fitter to be kickt, if shee were of a kickable substance, than 
either honour’d or humour’d.” Certain of our notorious mod- 
ern evangelists who, pausing amid ecstatic portrayals of the 
eternally sulphurous abode which, they -asseverate, has been 
considerately prepared for an overwhelming quorum of hu- 
manity, attack modern fashions with language wherein their 
innate indecency is thinly concealed by hilarious slang and 
blatant vulgarity, might possibly acquire a more chaste and 
vigorous form of utterance if they were to read the above 
diatribe. Ward did not direct his attack against ladies only; 
he tartly berated those men who followed the common fashion 
of lengthy hirsute adornment, and as usual fortified his re- 
marks with Biblical quotations: “If those who are tearmed 
Rattle-heads and Impuritans, would take up a Resolution to 
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begin in moderation of haire, to the just reproach of those 
who are called Puritans and Round-heads, I would honour 
their malinesse, . . . if neither can find a Barbours shop, 
let them turne in, to Psal. 68. 21. Jer. 7. 29. I Cor. 11. 14.” 
Nathaniel Ward lives as the first American satirist. In an 
age when the literature which his country produced consisted 
almost wholly of jejune chronicles of the hardships of settle- 
ment life, of harshly crabbed, woefully imitative, and hence 
unconscionably dull rhymes, of meditations on an immortality 
of fiery damnation for the many and of gorgeously gilded and 
spangled salvation for the few, The Simple Cobler of Aga- 
wam stands out by reason of the strident, swaggering ego- 
tism of its author. Ward rioted in misery and comforted 
himself with reflections on the general stupidity and perverse 
worthlessness of by far the major part of mankind with al- 
most as much glee as did the author of Ecclesiastes, as did 
Diogenes and Dean Swift. He was a sort of animated gar- 
goyle who, squatting serenly on his lofty perch, shrilled out 
galling taunts and unceasing imprecations at the stream of 
humanity passing below him. He persevered in caprice and 
eccentricity as stanchly as Don Quixote himself; but had not 
a touch of that knight’s plaintive poetry and humility of soul. 
Supremely confident of his moral and verbal superiority over 
his fellowmen, he galloped along on a roaring search for 
outrageously grotesque polysyllables, and tilted his wrathful 
pen against all the ills which his jaundiced imagination could 
conjure up. He was the counterpart of another of his con- 
temporaries, Miles Standish, as inexorably pitiless in trans- 
fixing the fleshless imps of Satan with his stabbing quill as 
was that splenetic militant in wreaking condign punishment 
on the very real physical foes of the Puritans. Essentially, 
though he quite certainly never realised it, Ward was a poseur, 
who employed sour invectives and boisterous affrontery as 
devices for focusing meek and admiring attention upon his 
egregiously vain self, and who sagaciously sought to win no- 
toriety by parading in the guise of a penitent sinner turned 
evangelist for the welfare of his fellows. 











Problems of Democracy” 


Crark S. Nortaup 
Cornell University 


The close of the world war finds the world face to face 
with many serious problems. Liberty has been apparently 
won for many peoples; but how are they to use it? How 
many of them are ready and able to govern themselves? The 
autocracy of the Kaiser has yielded the stage to the autocracy 
of the bolshevik: how shall this menace be met and put down? 
How shall we reconcile capital and labor? How shall the 
ballot box be freed from the control of the grafter? Is a world 
which has had a bath of blood and has yielded up the accumu- 
lated treasure of many decades to put down the hordes of the 
Hun, able to guard itself against a repetition of the horror, or 
must we begin at once to prepare for the next “Day?” 

Some of these problems, among others, are studied in the 
volumes listed below, with notable results. 


Mr. Means begins very deliberately by going back some 
475,000 years to the time when our troubles as human beings 
began. That is, he first studies the evolution of all the races 
of the world, seeking to indicate what each has evolved that is 
good and worthy to be perpetuated. The results, from one 
point of view, are not likely to fill us with pride or confidence. 
To think that we have been some half-million years in acquir- 
ing the thin veneer of civilization of which some of us boast 
does not give support to any belief that the end of interna- 
tional or civil strife is near. Another point of view suggests 
itself, however—that the world has evolved much good that it 
might have retained and ought never to have lost. And here 
comes in Mr. Means’ advice: that we shall study the various 
civilizations of the world, endeavoring to perpetuate all that 
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is good and to eliminate all that is base or objectionable. A 
good illustration of the consequences of such a policy is fur- 
nished by the contrast between Persia and India. “The Brit- 
ish, on making themselves the masters of India, far from de- 
stroying this magnificent social and material fabric, preserved 
it and added rich new elements derived from their own cul- 
ture, elements which gave to India just those qualities which 
she needed to enable her to maintain her great position in the 
world. In other words, cultural reciprocity resulted in the 
creation of a hybrid civilization adapted to the needs of India 
as a modern nation. Persia, on the other hand, had no such 
advantages, and no such teachers. Consequently, although 
her position was once no less great than that of India, she fell 
further and further behind the march of the world. Hence 
arose her present state.” Moreover, in each civilization there 
is the problem of bringing the lowest up to the level of the 
highest or even of the average. The chief value of Mr. 
Means’ book lies in the emphasis it places on the importance 
of fighting race antipathy and race snobbishness. 

Dr. Jordan wrote his book as an elementary exposition of 
democracy as related especially to the community of nations 
and to the present problems of war and peace. In clear and 
untechnical language he unfolds the various theories of the 
nation, the evils of the dynastic state, the relations between 
imperialism and trade, the problems of internationalism and 
federation, and the present state of international law and arbi- 
tration. An appendix, not the least valuable part of the book, 
details the crimes of Pan-Germanism. One point on which we 
can hardly agree with Dr. Jordan is the attempt to relieve 
Nietzsche of any share of responsibility for the war—Nietz- 
sche, from whose writings, Dr. Jordan contends, “an ideal 
which the lonely poet would repudiate in disgust, has been 
formed for emulation by German youth.” This is, of course, a 
moot point. It is quite possible that an application differing 
from that which Nietzsche intended has been given to some of 
his utterances; but it can hardly be denied that he admired 
Napoleon, that he delighted in the prospect of turning Europe 
into an armed camp, that he applauded “the will to war, to 
power, to conquest, and revenge,” that he loved to exploit the 
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dominance of the Superman, that whether he intended it or 
not, he succeeded in covering with a certain glamor those bru- 
tally immoral practices which the Junkers defended in order to 
bring about their despicable ends. So far as we know, the 
contentions of Dr. Herbert L. Stewart’s Nietzsche and the 
Ideals of Modern Germany have never been disproved. Still, 
this criticism of Dr. Jordan’s views must not outweigh de- 
cided commendation of a very useful book. 

Dr. Bailey is the author of the most searching inquiry into 
the nature of democracy of all the volumes before us. His 
book, though small and compact, is comprehensive. He starts 
by telling us what democracy is not—it is not anti-monarchy, 
or freedom, or laissez-faire, or anarchy, or a free press, and 
so on. Then passing to the positive side, he finds democracy 
to be a state of society which “allows each member to de- 
velop his personality to the full and at the same time to par- 
ticipate in public affairs on his own motion.” But this state of 
society is a long way from full realization. Among the “hin- 
drances,” next discussed, he finds to be self-interest, the in- 
fluence of mass-drives, class organization, capital and labor 
as at present organized, and so on. Then follow four chap- 
ters dealing with those aspects of the problem of democracy 
which especially concern the farmer—the demand for cheap 
food, proper acreage per family, the influence of tenantry on 
decreased fertility and in producing castes in the population; 
and there is finally an interesting and stimulating chapter on 
China—for “the way in which the nations react to China will 
be a test of their democracy.” It is an eminently readable and 
practical book. 

M. Vincent’s book first appeared in 1912. It now reap- 
pears in a second edition, which includes a new chapter en- 
titled “Pour l’Ecole Rurale de Demain” by the author, and a 
preface by M. Georges Valois. Except for these additions the 
volume is unchanged. In his excellent preface M. Valois 
speaks of the book as one of the first signs of national recon- 
struction among the schoolmasters of France. Vincent’s po- 
sition is entirely sound. He pleads for a differentiation be- 
tween urban and rural schoolmasters and for special normal 
training in agriculture for the teachers of rural France. Only 
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such a training will provide an adequate check to the cityward 
movement of the rural population; hence in this lies the salva- 
tion of France herself. A “democracy” which opposes or 
views with indifference this sort of education is surely mis- 
guided, or to put it another way, is under the blind sway of 
mediocrity. But France and the world know now some things 
they did not know in 1914. They will come to the view of this 
far-sighted rural schoolmaster-soldier, who “sees that the 
welfare of the school and of the country lies in the reconcilia- 
tion of the school and the church, or rather in the collaboration 
of the schoolmaster and of the priest.” 


Mr. Jones’ book suffers from its excessive bulk. If its 
five hundred pages could be reduced by one-half, there would 
be great gain. A publisher’s notice intimates that this might 
have been entitled “The Vade Mecum of Democracy.” But 
vade mecums are as a rule small, handy pocket volumes—such 
as this ought to have been. A good deal could well have been 
left unsaid, as quite superfluous, e. g., pp. 56-7, the definitions 
of individual power, virtue, knowledge, wisdom. Mr. Jones’ 
thesis is that unsafe democracy is the kind now in vogue, con- 
trolled by the partisan party, and that we shall ‘never have safe 
democracy till we have eliminated partisanship from the con- 
trol of politics. Everywhere there is the implication that un- 
less the “party” is wiped out, the country is going to the dogs. 
Now the facts do not seem to warrant this conclusion. The 
parties still have very serious faults, and much that Mr. 
Jones says of them is true; but in general they are becoming 
steadily less corrupt. Moreover, so long as human nature re- 
mains what it is, can we get rid of parties? Mr. Jones says 
the electors should not try to settle more than one political 
question at a time. But political questions have a way some- 
times of crowding upon us in droves or clusters and insisting 
upon quick settlement. Suppose, too, we follow Mr. Jones’ 
advice and organize non-partisan “political leagues.” It is a 
fair question how long it would be before they would yield to 
partisan organizations, which are more interesting and more 
human, and which need not be corrupt. Mr. Jones points the 
way to the political millennium. He discusses things as perhaps 
they ought to be. But the state of things as they are is a long 
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way from this; and revolution or sweeping change is unlikely 
or impossible. We must have evolution, with education of the 
voter. If we can begin the reconstruction period with in- 
creased interest in politics on the part of the voter, it will 
quickly become evident whether or not the party system has 
broken down; and when it does, perhaps Mr. Jones’ excellent 
suggestions can be put into practice. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE EasTERN Question. The problem of the Far East 
as demonstrated by the Great War and its relation to the United 
States of America. By Thomas F. Millard. New York: The 
Century Co., 1919—pp. ix, 446. 

Mr. Millard is one of our most prolific American writers 
on current problems in the Far East. In the New Far East 
(1906), America and the Far Eastern Question (1909), 
Our Eastern Question (1916), in numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles, and through the pages of Millard’s Review, 
the influential American weekly of Shanghai, he has been seek- 
ing to inform the American people in the United States and 
China on the Far Eastern question and to mold their opinion. 
The present volume deals principally with events in China and 
with Chino-Japanese relations from 1916 to the middle of 
March, 1919. It opens with four introductory chapters giving 
the historical background, a statement of the problem, and a 
summary of events from the outbreak of the war to 1916, the 
date of publication of Our Eastern Question. It then car- 
ries on, in some detail, the story of the development of events 
in China, and, particularly, of Japan’s relations with them, 
recounting the growth of Japanese influence and the policies 
of Tokyo in the unhappy republic. Mr. Millard has much to 
say of American relations with China and with Japan’s activ- 
ities in China. He treats at some length the situation in East- 
ern Siberia, giving an account of events in that section of 
Asia after the collapse of Russia. He concludes with the story 
of Japan and China at the peace conference down to the eve 
of the Shantung award, and with a suggested program for 
solving the Chinese problem. The volume in nearly ninety 
pages of appendices gives numerous and valuable documents. 

Mr. Millard confesses at the outset that he is biased, and 
that the “work is not presented as a non-partisan or an im- 
partial discussion of the subject.” He very frankly takes the 
attitude which is so common to Americans in China—and 
elsewhere one may add—that Japan is in the grip of a militar- 
istic group and that her policies are a menace to democracy 
and peace in China, and to the world at large. He ardently 
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desires America to assume a more active part in insuring jus- 
tice in the Far East, and the independence and peaceful prog- 
ress of China. In his program he has, however, not American, 
but Chinese interests chiefly at heart. He believes that a just 
and sane solution of China’s problem would involve the can- 
cellation of all spheres of influence in that country, and of all 
mining and other concessions that compromise her sovereignty 
or the open door, the international neutralization of all rail- 
ways in China, the placing under international control of all 
leases of territories and mines with a view to their reversion to 
China on the fulfillment of certain conditions, the removal 
of foreign troops, posts, and telegraphs on the fulfillment of 
certain stipulated conditions, a plan for the gradual abolition 
of exterritoriality, the establishment of a uniform currency _ 
system, the granting of full tariff autonomy, the consolidation 
of all national foreign loans under one financial syndicate 
which shall be under international control, and finally, the 
restoration of Chinese local administrative autonomy where 
it has been jeopardized in recent years. 

The conviction which one carries away from a perusal of 
the volume is that Mr. Millard’s program for insuring the in- 
dependence and progress of China is both constructive, com- 
prehensive, and equitable, and one which can well form the 
working basis for American and international policy in the 
Far East. One feels, however, that Mr. Millard is not entirely 
just to Japan. While his program would be fair to her, in his 
statements about her he emphasizes her well-known and de- 
plorable defects and sins without a seeming appreciation of 
her liberals, or of the extremely precarious situation in which 
she has been placed by her expanding population, her need of 
markets and raw materials, and her danger from predatory 
European powers. Given these factors, and it is not a cause 
for wonder, much as it may be for censure and regret, that 
Japan has taken the opportunity of the Great War to attempt 
to place China under her tutelage and to make her position so 
secure that no aggressive occidental people can replace her. 
The solution which will be at once just to all parties and safe 
for the world must lie, in the main, along the lines which 
Mr. Millard outlines, and we cannot press it too strongly even 
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at the expense of Japanese enmity. It is far more likely to 
be obtained, however, if Americans appreciate the difficulties 
in which Japan finds herself, seek to win her confidence in 
their unswerving purpose to acquire no special privileges for 
themselves in China, assure to her the full opportunity, un- 
hampered by foreign discrimination, for that commerce with 
the neighboring continent in which her geographical position 
gives her the natural advantage, and thus strengthen the hands 
of those Japanese liberals who are endeavoring to check their 
nation’s militaristic and imperialistic tendencies and to enable 
her to take her place among the democracies of the world. 

The book is not particularly easy reading, especially for 
those unfamiliar with recent events in the Far East, for it 
assumes something of a knowledge of conditions and abounds 
in long quotations from newspapers and periodicals. It is the 
work of a journalist, and not of a scholar, but it is interesting 
for all that, and deserves a careful reading by all who en- 
deavor to be familiar with events in the Far East. What 
America needs is more writers who, with Mr. Millard’s earn- 
estness and enthusiasm for China, will combine a more ap- 
preciative attitude toward Japan and thus help léad the United 
States to an intelligent policy in the Far East which will not 
only be fair to China and Japan, but will assure both these 
lands of our desire for a just and generous international policy 
toward their common problems. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 
Denison University. 


ExizasetH Cary Acassiz; A BiocrapHy. By Lucy Allen Paton. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1919—423 pp. 


In this delightful study of the first president of Radcliffe 
College, a woman who was a lady of the old school and a pio- 
neer for the new, Lucy Allen Paton has done a valuable ser- 
vice not only to the institution which commissioned her, but 
to all students of educational progress. 

The book is, on the whole, excellently proportioned and 
organized. The story of Mrs. Agassiz’s life is, to a great ex- 
tent, presented through her own letters and diaries and ad- 
dresses. There are glimpses of a very human little girl con- 
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triving by stratagem to finish before going to bed the third 
volume of a thrilling novel; of a sedate miss of sixteen re- 
porting to her father her purchase of tickets for a course of 
improving lectures with a gift of five dollars from him; of a 
mischievous young lady of eighteen gently teasing an over- 
pompous cousin about his inability to waltz. There are ref- 
erences to dinners, parties, balls, amateur theatricals. There 
are also accounts of serious and systematic reading, and assid- 
uous musical study. Her devotion to her husband and her 
complete absorption in his ‘interests as long as he lived, with 
a resultant modification of her nature, are excellently depicted. 
For his sake she planned a school, which they operated for 
eight years. For his sake, also, she mastered the ability to 
write accounts of his lectures and investigations, developing 
in this way talent as a writer and appreciation for scholarly 
habits of work. To her efficiency, poise, and bubbling good 
humor was due much of the success of the schools of natural 
science founded by Agassiz. All these experiences were laying 
the foundation for her later work for Radcliffe College. 

The work of Mrs. Agassiz for Radcliffe, the steps by which 
it grew, occasioned this book and constitute its chief claim to 
interest. In all the steps by which the school grew from a 
nameless experiment, through the dubious dignity of the nick- 
name “Annex,” to its final induction into the Harvard family, 
christened with the name of Harvard’s first woman benefactor, 
Anne Radcliffe, Mrs. Agassiz directed its affairs with so much 
of grace and tact and dignity as to ward off all unseemly con- 
troversy. On more than one occasion she even turned critics 
and carpers into friends and supporters. Her standards were 
always such that she could say in her commencement address 
of 1892, when the affiliation with Harvard was in the air: 
“Whatever be its attitude in the future—whatever be its re- 
lation to the University—whatever name it may bear—I hope it 
will always be respected for the genuineness of its work, for 
the quiet dignity of its bearing, for its adherence to the noblest 
ends of scholarship.” In her commencement address of 1894, 
when the desired union had been consummated, she warned 
against any spirit of intellectual snobbery, saying: “Our school 
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will not be worth-much if it does not lend itself in gracious 
service to whatever path in life it may be our lot to follow.” 

Altogether her biographer throws the emphasis on Mrs. 
Agassiz’s work for Radcliffe, yet she manages to set forth 
clearly her versatility, and the book is stimulating in its reve- 
lation of the energy of Mrs. Agassiz and the range of her in- 
terests. She was throughout her mature life until near its 
close the mistress of a home, caring for her husband and his 
two children, then for her widowed stepson and his children. 
At the age of seventy she made a visit in California; at sev- 
enty-two she made a tour of Europe, especially studying the 
colleges for women associated with the great English univer- 
sities; at seventy-seven she was capable of enjoying evening 
concerts and was devoting “every spare minute” to the newly 
published Browning love letters, not without scruples. When 
she was in her seventy-ninth year, she jotted in her diary: “A 
rather full day. Dentist. Lunch with the Queens (a club of 
ladies dating back to her girlhood). French lecture—delight- 
ful. Sallie Whitman to dine. Evening, meeting of the Asso- 
ciates of Radcliffe.” When she was past eighty-one she 
lunched out, returned home for dinner, and then went to see 
Mansfield in Julius Cacsar. Toward the close of her days she 
led a quieter life, writing a friend in her eighty-sixth year: 
“TI hear only dimly from the world outside.” 

A reader lays down the account of her life with a keen real- 
ization of her vivid personality. Lucy Allen Paton is to be 
congratulated on her sucessful achievement of a task in which 
failures are not rare. 

FRONDE KENNEDY. 


LaBoR IN THE CHANGING Wortp. By R. A. Maclver. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1919—xi, 230 pp. 


Tue Poritics or Inpustry. By Glenn Frank. New York: The Century 

Company, 1919—214 pp. 

Months ago our national problems of economic readjust- 
ment became of paramount importance. None of these is so 
urgent and so intertwined with fundamentals as the labor 
problem. Upon this topic, therefore, the spotlight of public 
discussion should be turned, particularly in the South, where 
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as yet we seem scarcely to realize how deeply our future is 
involved in the solution. Therefore, regardless of their angle 
of approach, the books under review are welcome. 

Mr. Maclver has undertaken to give in compact and read- 
able form the full case for labor. His habit of anticipating in 
one chapter ideas which he later develops more fully makes a 
summary difficult; substantialiy, however, the argument runs 
thus: The development of our competitive industrial system 
has resulted in upsetting the equilibrium which once existed 
between capital and labor. The war precipitated but did not 
create this situation. Labor is now thoroughly dissatisfied, 
and so production lags. For its satisfatction labor demands 
removal from the category of commodities (inclusion is neces- 
sarily implied in the wage system) and recognition as a part- 
ner in industry. The waste “of potential resources, of po- 
tential energy and skill, and finally of potential well being” 
seconds this demand. Fortunately the existing mutual de- 
pendence of men and the surplus of products in every normal 
year constitute secure economic foundations for the proposed 
new superstructure. To include under labor those who work 
with brain as well as those who work with hand and to cease 
discrimination on account of sex are important characteristics 
of “the widening of the idea of labor.” In England important 
progress has already been made through the formulation of 
“Labor and the New Social Order” and the creation by the 
Government, with the consent of capital, of concrete institu- 
tions based on the Whitley Report. The principles of this 
report “must, in one way or another, be applied if industrial 
relations are to be improved.” But this application is only a 
first tsep—‘“the fundamental differences of interest between 
capital and labor as at present constituted are not abolished” ; 
the ultimate goal is harmony, not equilibrium. In America 
the individualistic traditions of the law, the attitude of the 
courts toward labor and that of the public toward competition, 
and the entrenched economic and political power of consoli- 
dated wealth—these are “lions in the path.” Add to these the 
American indifference to the organization of labor—a neces- 
sary preliminary to equilibrium—and we have conditions that 
may render the application of any specific European plan im- 
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practicable. Education is what is needed “more than anything 
else,” but it must be social as well as technical. As “practical 
conclusions” are suggested: (1) the establishment of maximum 
hours, of minimum wage rates periodically determined by joint 
agreement, of minimum age regulations for children, and of 
health and safety laws for all; and (2) assurance of security 
against unemployment or its consequences and against “arbi- 
trary dismissal, unfair treatment and exploitation of any kind.” 
These assurances, however, “cannot be attained, nor in any 
case would they suffice” without bringing the organization of 
workers where such exists into “any council which has to do 
with determining the conditions of their work.” 

Mr. Glenn Frank’s five chapters have previously appeared 
* as articles in the Century Magazine, of which he is an associate 
editor. He has tried, he tells us, to interpret and synthesize 
the views of a large number of liberal leaders in business and 
industry—“anonymous liberals,” he calls them—and from this 
fact his chapters derive unusual interest and importance. It 
is the fourth chapter that gives title to the book. Strikes, in- 
junctions, profit-sharing and all the other modern devices 
“fail to touch the ultimate labor issue—the status of the 
worker in industry and his relation to the control of industry.” 
“The movement toward representative government exists in 
industry just as it existed and exists in politics,” and unless 
the “King Johns of business and industry” collaborate with 
labor, labor will “wrest from them by revolutionary methods 
the Magna Charta of a new order in industry.” His plea, then, 
is addressed to the captains of industry and from them he 
seems to expect the solution: if the “twenty outstanding 
leaders should pool their brain-power in a study of the labor 
problem,” taking counsel with labor specialists, they “could 
with dramatic suddenness invent a new order of industry.” 
Pending this improbable event he offers suggestions of his 
own: “Between the extremes of state socialism and the ex- 
treme forms of private capitalism there exists an intermediate 
region of industrial self-government.” Let this be given ob- 
jective existence through a charter upon the basis of which 
labor and capital may in codperation work out the machinery 
of government. England’s Whitley Report and Industrial 
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Councils will serve as guides for the constitution and the ma- 
chinery, and the experience of the Filene Codperative Asso- 
ciation as an illustration of detailed management. The super- 
iority of this plan lies in its “making for a narrowing and in- 
tensifying of the field and operation of statesmanship at Wash- 
ington and our several state capitals and a correlative awaken- 
ing and widening of statesmenship in New York, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco and the other significant 
centers of American life.” “The state is right in its insistence 
that business and industry have a social responsibility; but 
social responsibilty, to say nothing of that high efficiency with- 
out which a sense of social responsibility is only a pious and 
abortive emotion, will never be enforced by the political police- 
man; it must be evolved by the business and industrial states- 
men.’ And only by such a segregation of industrial control 
can the desired result be obtained ; for “it is very unlikely that 
we shall get anything in the nature of occupational representa- 
tion supplementary to our representation by geographical 
areas.” 

Both writers, then, believe that a substitute must be found 
for industrial warfare and both prefer industrial cooperation 
rather than state socialism or communism or anarchy. Pre- 
senting the case for labor Mr. Maclver is aggressive, assumes 
his facts, grows eloquent and, at times, denunciatory—especi- 
ally when he discusses “the law of the land”—and thereby 
creates distrust of his usual appearance of fairness. So con- 
ciliatory, on the other hand, is Mr. Frank that one scarcely 
realizes how far he is carrying you with his long, smooth per- 
iods. Taken together they certainly make a strong case for 
an attempt at industrial codperation. But Mr. Maclver, it 
should be noted, gives no proof whatever that under his sys- 
tem of maxima and minima production would be adequate. 
And Mr. Frank does not relieve us of a fear that his self- 
governing industries would prove tyrants. These are vital 
considerations. We must not permit vipers’ eggs to be smug- 
gled into the nest of an unsuspecting “public.” 


C. C. Pearson. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
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Tue New Rationattsm. The development of a constructive realism 
upon the basis of modern logic and science, and through the criti- 
cism of opposed philosophical systems. By Edward Gleason Spauld- 
ing, Professor of Philosophy in Princeton University. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1918—xviii, 532 pp. 


This is a new, striking and very important contribution to 
modern thinking; new in that it accords a well-balanced and 
well-reasoned significance to the findings of modern science; 
striking in that it breaks irrevocably with the tradition and 
logic of Aristotle which has so completely dominated current 
systems, and important as an exposition of philosophy. Sev- 
eral characteristics of the work must be mentioned. 

In the first place, it departs from the usual historical 
method of presentation and instead lays before the reader a 
vividly portrayed and intelligently emphasized cross-section, as 
of the present time, of each of the great systems, thus facilitat- 
ing a systematic comparative study without the confusion of a 
bewildering mass of developmental detail—thus becoming a 
most excellent introduction to, and exposition of, modern phi- 
losophy. 

In the second place, in its break with tradifion it lays the 
foundation for a philosophy more in accord with science and 
common sense and thus bids fair to bring to the aid of scientific 
thinkers the more refined methods of philosophy. This should 
result in a winnowing process beneficial to both science and 
philosophy. 

Somewhat more specifically—although to be very specific 
is impossible—the subject under discussion being a philoso- 
phy, and hence by implication embracing the universe, the 
author presents his point of departure through an examination 
into existing systems in which he finds that contrary to usual 
classifications there are fundamentally but two—a causation 
philosophy, typified in phenomenalism, and a substance phi- 
losophy, likewise typified in objective idealism. Subjective 
idealism, positivism, naturalism, pragmatism, etc., are classed 
with the former because they are founded upon the meta- 
physical assumption that “all things causally affect one an- 
other.” The second group, embracing the monistic systems of 
such philosophers as Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Brad- 
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ley, and others, have resulted from the assumption that “ a nu- 
merically single, substance-like underlying entity is necessary 
in order to mediate the relationships which are universal 
among things.” These two apparently opposed groups can be 
traced to the Aristotelian tradition, a logic and philosophy 
dominated by the concepts of things, substance, class, causa- 
tion, etc., but which fail to include other concepts and rela- 
tions, notably the modern concept of series, which constitutes 
the foundation of the new realism. In contradistinction 
the new rationalism finds that the “knowing process neither 
causally affects, modifies nor creates that which is known, nor 
demands an underlying entity to mediate the relationship be- 
tween knowing and its object.” 

Realism arrives at its position concerning the knowing situ- 
ation from analogy with relations which are denominated “ex- 
ternal,” in contradistinction from the “internal relations” of 
other systems. Under the influence of the “causal relation” of 
of the traditional logic, all relations were regarded as some- 
how biting into and affecting the very nature of things. No 
exception existed. Even the pair of terms “knower” and 
“known,” thus being related, were thereby affected, and on the 
one hand the “known” was assumed to be effected or even 
caused in the process of being known. Hence all that we can 
know of the external world is a picture, created or distorted 
in the very knowing itself. 

Objective idealism cannot conceive knower and known 
getting into the relation of knowing except through the inter- 
vention of some underlying entity which has in practice gener- 
ally been identified with God, so that what the knower really 
knows is but the idea of the absolute underlying reality, or, in 
other words, things as we know them are but the thoughts of 
God. 

Now realism holds that relations simply relate “with no 
causal effect, no dependence, no underlying entity” to mediate 
the relationship. The relation between knower and known 
is simply a functional one after the manner of “the series of 
real numbers in order of magnitude.” 

“Still other instances of co-subsisting relatedness and in- 
dependence are as follows: space as a whole is rated to matter, 
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but is independent of it. Empty space is quite conceivable, 
and is examined scientifically in geometry with no implication 
of matter or of physical forces. So also are matter, motion 
and change in general related to time and time to them; but 
time is independent of all these entities. The clock does not 
create time, nor affect it causally in any way; it only measures 
time in units that are relative to one another, but time itself is 
not relative. 

“If there are these cases of related and independent 
terms, then can it be consistently argued from the mere 
fact of relatedness, either that knowing modifies, or that it 
is in any way necessary to the existence of (known) entities? 
And also can it be consistently maintained that, if all finite 
minds were annihilated, there must still be, as necessary to the 
existence of the universe, an infinite mind or spirit, analog- 
ous to a human mind? 

“For the realist the answer to these inquiries can only be 
‘ i 

Instances might easily be multiplied to present the method, 
the vigor and the newness of the new rationalism, but the 
reviewer must content himself with this single one and with 
commending to scientific workers and other thinkers with a 
philosophical bent the volume under discussion as a worthy 
contribution to modern thinking. 


Jas. J. Wore. 


THe BrEGINNING oF ScriENcE. Biologically and psychologically consid- 
ered. By Edward J. Meuge, M.A., Ph.D., M.Sc., professor of 


Biology in the University of Dallas. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1918—256 pp. 


The above title is rather a poor index of what the volume 
is about and even after a rather careful reading one is not 
entirely sure of its chief purpose, but if forced to classify it 
the reviewer would probably include it in a second- or third- 
rate group of Christian apologetics. 

The author pleads for a study of philosophy, epistemology, 
metaphysics, psychology and logic as a preparation for the 
study of science—especially biological science—to the end 
that such a student may arrive at a correct philosophy of life; 
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more specifically, for epistemology and metaphysics, that he 
may adopt sound first principles; for logic, that he may reason 
safely; and for psychology and some other things for various 
and sundry reasons. This sounds very well, for biology does 
carry rather important implications and one can offer no valid 
objections to the demand that the biologist lay a broad and 
adequate foundation, but the above specifications outline a 
rather too comprehensive task and would postpone much bio- 
logizing very considerably. Furthermore, the particular meta- 
physics, philosophy, etc., adequate to these admittedly desirable 
ends is not specified, but the would-be biologist is left to his 
own resources amid the multifarious philosophical systems, 
each differing more or less in their several branches, unless it 
is to be inferred from the numerous citations of Jesuit authors 
in the reading course suggested, that scholasticism is the pre- 
ferred system. 

Furthermore, the author is guilty of making ill-considered 
statements which, while not entirely untrue, nevertheless imply 
a situation which is untrue. For example: “Darwinism must 
not be confused with evolution.” “Charles Darwin was not a 
Darwinian.” “Huxley, the greatest defender of the Darwin- 
ian theory was himself not a believer in it, but defended it 
against unfair attacks.” These are less than half-truths and 
too grossly misrepresent Darwin and Huxley to need refuta- 
tion at my hands. The statement that “Darwinism is not held 
by very many biologists now,” and that “De Vries’ theory of 
mutation is probably accepted to a greater extent than any 
other single evolutionary theory,” shows that the author has 
overlooked the strong reaction that has set in against the mu- 
tation theory. 

Such statements, repeated most of them again and again, 
give a one-sided view and stamp the volume as of little or no 
permanent value, at least to biology. 


Jas. J. WoLrFe. 
Tue AMERICAN ARMY IN THE European Conriict. By Chambrun 
and Marenches. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919—420 pp. 


This book, compiled and written from official records and 
personal observations of two French officers, Colonel De Cham- 
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brun and Captain De Marenches, who were attached to Gen- 
eral Pershing’s Staff, is now required to be read in the public 
schools of France. It gives a very vivid and sympathetic 
history of the causes which forced the United States into the 
World War, our patience during long provocation, the psy- 
chology of the American people so fatally misunderstood by 
Germany, and the final plunge which first held and finally 
turned the scale against the victorious Central Powers, forcing 
them to sue for armistice and peace; also the steps taken by 
the United States for the organization and transport of our 
great army over three thousand miles of ocean infested by 
enemy submarines are fully described, and although not re- 
ferred to by the authors, it is very apparent into what a pitiful 
state of unpreparedness for the defense of our country we 
had drifted. 

Our military operations in France are graphically de- 
scribed, with names and rank of the officers commanding 
armies, corps, divisions, brigades, and regiments, with maps 
and military orders in the field showing clearly and in detail 
the strategy and tactics of our military commanders on the 
French and British fronts. Our impetuous onslaughts on the 
enemy and the results of American dare-devil dash on the 
slower-minded German troops, the final march on the Rhine, 
and the reception given our troops by local German civil au- 
thorities and people, are both interesting and instructive. 

The great services of the various benevolent associations, 
such as the Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A. and many others, are 
given in detail. The concluding chapter on Franco-American 
cooperation tells of the friendly methods by which, in spite 
of the difference in language, we were able to codperate suc- 
cessfully with our ancient friend and ally. 

The book deserves a place in every library and is written 
in a manner to please both the casual reader and the student 
of the Great War. In it are recorded all the names and deeds 
of officers and men known in every state of our Union. 

MEpDOREM CRAWFORD, 


Brig.-Gen. U.S. Army. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Palmer. 210 pp. 60 cents. 

Hiawatha Pictures. By A. T. Kempton. 30 photo-prints, 
actual Indians costumed to enact the Hiawatha play. 
10 cents each; the set for $2.50. 

Great Stories for Children. Edited by the late William T. 
Stead. 10 vols. viz., Aladdin, Lady of the Lake, 
Tales from Chaucer, Pilgrim’s Progress, Aesop’s 
Fables, King Arthur, Gulliver, Munchausen, Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Tales, Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 17 
cents each vol. Illustrated. 

Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. 
12 cents. 

School Plays. By a Group of Girls in Miss Hopkins’ 
School under the direction of Miss Elinor Murphy, 
English Teacher. 3 vols., viz., All’s True (a literary 
play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for history 
classes) ; A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for art classes) ; 
20 cents for each play. 

Outline Study for a High School Course in Domestic 
Science. By Gladys F. Palmer. 25 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 























ENGLISH POEMS 


SELECTED AND EDITED WITH ILLUSTRATIVE AND EXPLANATORY 
NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


By WALTER C. BRONSON, Litt. D. 
Professor of English Literature, Brown University 





G series of four volumes is intended primarily 
to afford college classes and general readers a con- 
venient, inexpensive, and scholarly collection of the most 
important English poetry. 

The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. 
The notes, though concisely expressed, occupy nearly a 
hundred pages in each volume. They contain explana- 
tions of words and allusions which the average college 
student might find obscure; statements by the poet or 
his friends that throw light on the poem; the poet’s 
theory of poetry when this can be given in his own 
words; quotations which reveal his literary relationships 
or his methods of work; and extracts from contemporary 
criticism to show how the poet was received by his own 
generation. The last mentioned have proved particularly 
valuable and have contributed much to the remarkable 
success which the books have already enjoyed. The 
series as now completed takes its place as the best 
general collection of English poetry that has yet been 
offered at a reasonable price. 

Old English and Middle English Periods 
x+424 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period 
xviii+544 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century 
xiv-+538 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Nineteenth Century 
xvi+620 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5880 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Hl [KANE DECLARES 
HE IS POWERLESS 
TO GHECK GOUGERS; 


Handicapped by Cocke's Re- 
fusal to Reorganize Wartime 
Fair-Price Board, He Says 


ATTORNEY'S DUTY TO STOP 
PROFITEERING, SAYS HEINZ 


Great Quantities of Food Seizoadll 
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oe season’s suit still holds together 
and we can half-sole our shoes. 
And you can still buy a big generous 
tin of the jolliest old pipe tobacco that 
ever came down the pike, without mort- 
gaging the old homestead. Hooray! 


Good old Kentucky is still growing 
Velvet’s honest fragrant leaf. We're 
still ageing Velvetin the wood. Velvet’s 
just as smooth and mellow and mild as 
itever was. The quality’s there and 
the quantity’s there just the same. 
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-..and at the Stock Exchange 


cA fact: 


At this, the very heart of Wall Street 
itself, one ‘would naturally expect only high- 
priced cigarettes to be popular. But Fatima 
has proved an exception. 


Fatima’s popularity at the Stock Exchange 
is, in fact, so great that only one cigarette 
—a high-priced one, of course—equals or 


leads Fatima in sales. a 
Kegpetiorltyresdabaane 


FATIMA 


«c-7 Sensible Cigarette 





